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NORA LEE 


CHAPTER I 
THE FLIGHT 


Ir was the night of her twentieth birthday—the third anni- 
versary of her marriage. Her hands, that were long and 
slender, shook as she put violets on the table. Now and then 
she glanced anxiously, her lips compressed with an inner ex- 
citement, to the door. Will was late. 

This often happened. She turned the gas low, almost trem- 
bling lest anything should spoil. Then she went into the bed- 
room and ran a comb through her hair. All this while she 
kept a white, strained smile on her face; this gave it a tremu- 
lous, piercing note. She had a pale, seductive face with deep, 
warm eyes and warm, perfect mouth. But Margaret Meadows 
was mocked in her beauty. 

She was always thinking: “Things must grow better; we 
will be happy soon.” For three years she clung in this way to 
the hope that Will Meadows would change. 

In the beginning, the memory of a starry night and a kiss 
under the flowering buckeye strengthened her. No one could 
say those tender things; no one could stir such adoration in 
another heart unless the love were there. 


Then before the child was born there kept singing and sob- 
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bing in her thought: “Oh, now—this will make the difference 
—when the baby comes.” 

Anyone would have pitied her, reading her thoughts at this 
time—seeing her brave, pathetic dreams. She chose a name 
for the child; she would call it “Nora Lee,” for it would be a 
girl—a dear, winsome child. The father would look at it; 
his heart would break with tenderness. All that was strong 
and fine and gentle in his spirit would spring with sudden, 
aching tears to life. He would understand at last—he would 
be a man again. 

Thinking these things, Margaret often closed her eyes, seeing 
in her mind the miracle that would be wrought; seeing Will, 
his eyes lifted in pride and sorrow, sheltering their baby in 
his arms. 

Nora Lee was two years old now. She was a quaint, merry 
little thing with his own black hair, his flashing blue in her eyes. 
Even the butcher grinned proudly when the baby danced for 
him. But other things were just the same. No miracle was 
wrought. 

It made Margaret’s heart burn, seeing how little Will loved 
the child. She went over and stood at its bed, touching its 
soft, rosy cheek; touching its silky curls. Warm, appealing 
little thing. She began to tremble in a sudden, violent nervous- 
Mess... 

Then a key was in the latch. She steadied herself, raising 
her head in a proud, quiet way—making her lips smile 
again. 

Margaret was lovely in that dress of lavender, the purple 
violets at her belt. He might be glad to find her so; he might 
remember this festive night. There might even be one of those 
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luminous hours of understanding. They would feel the love 
about them as they had sometimes at the first. 

He came in silently. And now he was hanging his hat pre- 
cisely on its hook, then his overcoat with equal precision. 

Margaret knew this deliberate manner and was afraid of it. 
Yet she said lightly: “I’m so glad you’ve come, Will. Is it 
very cold outside?” 

Without facing her, he mumbled: “Paper come?” At the 
same moment he drew one from his pocket, pulled a chair to 
the table and spread the paper before him, pushing away 
knives, forks and butter plates. All the prettiness was mussed. 
He hadn’t looked at her. 

Margaret went into the kitchen and closed the door 
softly. Even her lips were pale. She sat very still, her eyes 
closed. 

Ten minutes passed. There came a banging of a fist and a 
heavy: ‘“‘Say—does a fellow get fed here to-night?” 

She brought in kidneys and rice with a rich brown gravy. 

He sniffed, helping himself until the food was almost spill- 
ing. But he didn’t serve her. 

She touched the flowers where the paper had crushed them 
and waited. As he continued to eat, the tears rushed to her 
eyes. She got up with a quick, jerky move, unwilling that he 
should see her cry. 

The swiftness and quiet aroused him. He reached across 
the table and caught her arm. Even now, the virile coloring 
of hair and eyes; the free, reckless carriage of his head gave 
him charm. She said faintly with fast dwindling reserve: 
“Will—don’t act so—not to-night—anyway—oh—how can this 


go on?” 
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He pulled her to the chair. “Cut the high strings! Sit 
down and eat!” 

When she remained motionless, he shoved an empty plate 
before her: “I say ‘eat!’ Sit up to that plate and eat!” 

She saw then how terribly drunk he was. She felt frozen 
and sick. When some of the gravy trickled over his chin, she 
could have wept. . 

He ate and ate. He wiped his lips, folded his napkin and 
stared at her: “Sourball! Wouldn’t eat, would you? You're 
a damn sourball!” 

A flush spread over her features. She gave no other sign. 

Nothing maddened him like her silence. But she couldn’t 
help it. He walked up and down, his arms folded. suddenly 
he stopped before her: “Say something, will you?” 

She turned her head, but his breath blew in her face. This 
shook her so that she began to laugh. She stood up wildly, a 
crying and a breaking in her heart. “We were married three 
years ago to-night!” 

She said that and darted into the kitchen. 

He followed. He stood on the threshold chewing his lips. 
The blue eyes she had so loved flamed: “The hell we were! 
I say, the hell we were!” 

Then Nora Lee cried. Margaret gave a swift, short run 
that was blocked by the father’s massive arms. The child cried 
again more loudly. And Margaret begged: “Let me go, Will 

. please—that’s the baby—she needs me—” 

“Needs you! By God, needs you! I don’t, eh? I don’t—” 
He had hold of her wrists and now twisted them in fury. Sud- 
denly he whispered in a hoarse, deliberate tone: “I'll give her 
what she needs—” 
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Like a shot he was across the room. A door opened and 
slammed. It was locked when Margaret reached it. 

Half fainting, her forehead cold with sweat, she turned the 
knob. She put sick lips against the keyhole and pleaded: 
“Will—Will, darling—open the door! I'll help you. Let me 
take her—Will, dear—don’t bother—” 

She heard him moving at the crib. A deadly hush. The 
baby’s cries stopped in an excited, abrupt curtailment. 

Margaret’s hands went pounding in a madness at the door. 

It was jerked from her grasp. He came out bluffly, push- 
ing her before him. ‘She’s all right! You get over there and 
sit down. Sit down and talk! Understand? By God, you'll 
open that face of yours! You'll talk—get me?” 

She braced her hands against him, smiling in the starkest 
terror. “Yes, Will, I'll talk to you. Of course I will. Let 
me see the baby. Let me go just a moment—” 

“Sit down! I say she’s all right. She’s mine, ain’t she?” 

Into the room came a faint, throttled gasp. The sound went 
into Margaret’s soul like blood in the mouth of a tiger. 

She leaped back and struck Will Meadows in the face, and 
darted like some wounded beast along the wall. 

She saw what lay upon the bed. 

There was a blue puffed face there and little, soft hands 
doubled into claws. There was a great handkerchief stuffed 
and gagged in the baby’s mouth. It was all still and silent now. 

Margaret didn’t weep. Her hands were deadly calm. She 
took the handkerchief and gently pulled it free. She even 
smiled and whispered: “No—oh, no!” and held the baby’s 
tongue and raised its little arms .. . 

How long she worked Margaret never knew nor how long 
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it was before there came a cry—a soft, frightened cry, but to 
Margaret’s ears the pzean of a thousand angels would not ring 
with such a breaking joy. All the mother in her, all the love 
and fearful anguish went up in a storming prayer of thanks. 
God had been so kind. 

That night when it was darkest Margaret gathered up her 
things; gathered up the baby’s clothes and the little money she 
had. She and the child must leave him. 

This was hard for a girl just twenty, and one who had so 
many dreams. 

She stood at the bureau, pushing the pin tray, the ivory 
comb and brush and steadying her lips as she noted the sprig 
of orange blossom kept in a long glass jar. That was from 
her wedding wreath. He had laughed at her and swept her in 
his arms and kissed her, because they were to keep it always 
for remembrance. 

She bit her lips and whispered, “Well.” Then she put on 
her coat and wrapped the baby in her furs. 

They went out softly, through the living room. For he was 
there. The lamp put a glow on the massy waves of his hair 
as he sprawled out, his head on the table. Margaret saw that 
and turned, making a frantic rush for the door. 

On the corner she waited for the street car. The lamp from 
the living room sent a mellow, golden stream across her path, 
like a gentle warmth in the coldness of the night. She shivered 
and would not look toward the window. 

She never saw that house and she never saw Will Meadows 
again. 

Six years passed. All this time life used her bitterly but 
she went on, keeping her head high. 
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In these years Margaret taught school in small country 
places. People talked of her as “Beautiful Margaret Meadows 
and that quaint little girl of hers.” 

They said: “Why does she keep to herself? Is the husband 
dead?” And they asked with raised brows why so lovely a 
woman hid herself in these lonely towns. 

So the six years passed—Margaret longed the days away 
wishing for the hour when Nora Lee would be grown. 

She fancied life would let her go in this cloistral and lonely 
quiet. She forgot how young her own life was—how swift and 
strong its pulse could beat. 

Margaret was twenty-six when she came to Fairdale— 
twenty-six when she and Andrew Stewart met. 


CHAPTER II 
ANDREW 


ANDREW was twenty-nine. His brown hair was already 
turning. He had a harried, unhappy look, but his eyes were 
appealing and gentle like the eyes of some one very young 
that had been wronged. 

In Fairdale people talked about Andrew. Even the children. 
He had a big house with flowers like a park. The children 
plucked the roses that climbed over the stone wall. They stood 
on the parapet and threw stones into the pond. Doing this 
they had things to say. 

Especially when the lady was in the garden. The lady 
dressed in white. On pleasant days she sat near the lilac 
bushes in a long wicker chair. She didn’t read or sew—just 
sat with folded hands. 

This lady stirred Nora Lee’s imagination. She identified 
her with fairy stories in the role of a sleeping lady magician. 
She was always expecting her to flash up suddenly like a white 
flame and leap at them. She was on edge with excitement as 
they snatched the flowers and snickered almost in the lady’s 
very ears. 

But after a few months and nothing happened, she was dis- 
gusted. One day she said: “Poor Andrew—he has that lazy 
old sleepyhead for a mother!” 

A boy laughed: “That ain’t his mother—that’s his wife. 


And she ain’t really sick, either. The doctor told my father. 
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She just pretends because that makes Andrew wait on her. 
That’s all she wants! I heard my mother say: ‘Lily Cornish 
is a vixen, and she always was.’” 

Everyone liked Andrew. He had a kind way. The young 
girls used to wear their prettiest dresses and loiter past An- 
drew’s house in the summer evenings. They blushed when he 
would sweep off his hat and stand bareheaded talking to them. 
They told each other it was a shame and he shouldn’t let his 
life be crushed. But that was the way—always a fine, gallant 
fellow like Andrew to suffer! 

They said the lady was older than he; she was afraid he 
would stop caring, so she turned invalid to make him pity her 
and serve her. They said it was a marvel the gentle way he 
carried her down the steps to the machine and drove hours 
and hours when the sun was out. Dozens of books and 
magazines came every month, but she didn’t read them. She 
had no friends and didn’t care about a thing except to keep 
Andrew in the gloomy house, and make him unhappy. That’s 
what they said. 

This had been going on five years when Margaret Meadows 
came to teach in the district school. Andrew was a lawyer 
and a trustee of the school. In the first months he was good 
to her. 

Then, perhaps because they were both so lonely, both young 
enough—or who knows why—it may have been her quiet 
beauty—but they sometimes walked along the stream together. 

Margaret was so sure of herselfi—such things were dead in 
her. They only talked of books and trees. But once or twice 
when the young, appealing eyes turned eagerly to hers, she was 
afraid. Until of an evening in the winter just past he called 
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to bring her a rare tulip bulb. When he left that night, Mar- 
garet knelt in the dark and prayed against the wildness of her 
heart ; prayed against the love she felt for him. 

Prayers can’t stop a thing like this when all the spirit hun- 
gers. So it went on till the springtime came. Then Margaret 
knew that no prayer would cool this love. And it was the 
same with Andrew. 

Even the child sensed it. She was curious and frightened 
whenever Andrew and her mother were together. Other men 
like Mr. Rose, who sometimes called, and Mr. Allec, who 
always tried to walk home from church on Sundays—these 
others didn’t count. Only Andrew—he was the only one 
mamma ever looked at with such shiny eyes. 

This look of her mother’s gave Nora Lee a queer notion. 
It came popping into her head one day when the three of them 
walked together from the school. She said to herself, “Maybe 
Andrew is my father!” 

The absence of her father had grown to a mystery in Nora 
Lee’s childish mind. Margaret evaded her questions with a 
tricky appeal to the little girl’s love. She used to say in a hurt 
way, “He’s away. Isn’t marmee enough for you, my Nora 
Deer! 

Of course, what could you answer to that but silence? 

Yet her thoughts went on. Her father was away. Some 
day he would return. He would come riding up to the door 
in a big automobile. He would bring her a bicycle and a 
watch. He would look at her with the greatest delight and say 
some jolly thing like, “My gracious! Is this my little girl? 
This pretty child!” 

She hoped he’d think she was pretty, for all that she had 
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black hair. One day she said to her mother, “I wish I had 
fuzzy golden hair like Janie Tedman. I just wish I looked 
like her.” 

Margaret was used to the child’s vehemence. She said 
amiably: “Why do you wish that—?” 

“He'd be sure to like me then!” 

“Who would like you?” 

Nora Lee turned red as a tomato. She stood first on one 
_ foot, then on the other. Suddenly she answered: “God—I 
meant God.” 

Nothing could induce her to alter the answer. 

At Fairdale other children asked: “What does your father 
do?’ And she became more than ever eager for his return. 

When they were in Fairdale a year a baby was left on Mrs. 
Gilderman’s doorstep. There was the most fascinating time. 
The older girls kept dropping into the schoolroom at noon with 
all the new gossip about it. Nora Lee was in a heaven of 
excitement. She reveled in these hushed conversations. One 
‘phrase took her fancy. She repeated it all day. It was this: 
“And not a living soul knows who can be the baby’s father!” 

That night when she was drying the supper dishes she said 
quick and breathless: “Marmee, was I found on a doorstep?” 

Margaret gave a great laugh. “You certainly were not!” 

Nora Lee hated to be teased on serious things. She went 
on obstinately: “Then where was I found! I'd just like to 
know! Does anyone living know who my father is?” 

Margaret saw a speck on the cup she was washing. She 
scrubbed it intently. But finally she said: ‘Why, yes! There’s 
not a doubt in the world of your paternity.” 

The little girl’s blue eyes flashed. “You're making things 
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hard with talk! I think it’s mean to do that. You said he’s 
not dead, didn’t you?” 

“He isn’t dead.” 

“Then why doesn’t he come home? Why don’t we have 
him in our house like other children do?” 

Margaret dried her hands. She twined one of Nora Lee’s 
black curls about her finger; then in a slow, ever so gentle 
way, pushed the hair from her forehead and kissed her. 

“Oh—but won’t you please tell me, marmee? I want to 
know the worst way. Doesn’t he love us? Is that why he 
doesn’t come?” 

“Yes—that’s why. He didn’t love us enough, so we had to 
leave him. This was long ago, Nora Lee. You must never 
speak of it to anyone.” 

“But was I born then?” 

“Yes—you were two years old.” 

“T don’t remember. Do you think maybe he’ll come some 
day? He might want to see us and come?” 

“No—he never will. Don’t think about it.” 

The finality of this pleased her. It sounded so sad that 
tears came to her eyes. As she put the dishes in the cupboard 
she repeated: “He never will—he never will—” and was quite 
happy about it. 

When she was going to bed that night she said: “Well, it’s 
too bad it wasn’t Andrew.” 

Margaret looked up in astonishment. 

“T mean it’s too bad Andrew didn’t turn out to be my father. 
He’s nice to all us children.” 

Not long after that Nora Lee became afraid that her mother 
and Andrew were going away together, and she was to be left 
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alone in Fairdale. This was because of a thing Andrew said 
one night when he came in for dinner. His face was very 
white and excited looking. When anything was needed he 
jumped up, saying, “I'll get it.” He brought in the tea and 
the baked apples. He kept watching Margaret, but her eyes 
were always on her plate. She didn’t say a word, until finally 
Nora Lee was uneasy and apologized: 

“Don’t mind mamma, Andrew. She’s been most extremely 
quiet all day. I guess it’s the weather.” 

Margaret picked the frosting from her cake and laughed. 
Her eyes winked, as though there were tears in them. 

Later, when Nora Lee was in bed, they went out on the 
porch, where the purple wistaria swayed like scented bells. 
They whispered a long while together, thinking she was asleep. 
It was then she heard Andrew say, “I'll take you away—we 
can go—” 

Margaret answered as though she were afraid: “You mean 
you will leave her? You would go away and leave her ?” 

“Yes. She will be better off—a thousand times.” 

There fell a hush between them as though the whole earth 
closed mutely. They moved over to the rail and she didn’t 
hear any more. 

For a few days she followed Margaret about in a broken- 
hearted way. She kept thinking: “Will they go to-day? I 
wonder if it’s to-day?” 

Margaret said to her: “Gypsy child, why in the world do 
you look at me so?” 

She almost cried then; she almost pleaded: “Oh, marmee, 
please—I don’t think you ought to go—” But she wouldn't. 
If Margaret liked Andrew better, then all right. 
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But that whole week Andrew didn’t come. So perhaps they 
hadn’t meant it at all. 

Saturday they went looking for berries by the stream. Their 
baskets were only half filled when Margaret sat down against 
a tree and closed her eyes. 

Nora Lee waited quite a while. Then she said: “You can’t 
be tired already, can your” 

Margaret answered dreamily, “Listen to that bird—” 

More minutes passed, then the child asked in a low, worried 
tone: “Are we waiting for anyone, marmee? Perhaps you 
might be waiting for some one?” 

Just then Andrew came down the path and there went a 
smile like a great cry of joy all over Margaret’s lovely face. 

Nora Lee thought with a frightened panic: “Oh, it’s to-day! 
They'll go to-day—” 


CHAPTER III 
RENUNCIATION 


MarcareT kept her head turned, but you could tell that she 
was glad. She said: “Why did you come, Andrew ?” 

“Tt hurts no one.” 

“Tf I could think that, Andrew, if we were sure.’’ She low- 
ered her eyes, but her hand went out and touched his arm. 
Both were silent because so much was in their hearts. 

Margaret looked at the sensitive profile with the full, boyish 
mouth. Looking at Andrew’s face she could forget the world. 

She thought: “This is our last hour, I have a right to this.” 
For it would be an immortal sanctuary in her thought and to 
this in all the future years of loneliness she would return warm- 
ing her spirit in the sweet, remembered glow. 

Now a humming bird poised on the wild honeysuckle. Its 
gauzy wings gleamed like emeralds. All about them was the 
wanton springtime flashing gold in the poppies and perfumes 
on the breeze. Margaret said: “Dear Andrew, look at that 
—how delicate—”’ 

He answered: “Margaret, what are you going to do with me?” 

“Must I answer that?” 

“Yes—since you won’t listen to me—” 

“T cannot—I never can. Andrew, I would rather die—” 

He turned her hand moodily in his palm: “Yet, you say you 
care. Then what?” 


She drew her hand quietly from his and looked across the 
15 
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fields. “Then I must tell you, Andrew—I am going away—” 

“You are going away? You mean this, Margaret?” He 
said it in quiet, awed tones. His lips grew very white. They 
sat down by the stream, forgetting the child, who was now 
creeping silently through the vines to the water. 

She crept quietly, scratching her little hands, stopping now 
and then to shake her head and blink. But, indeed, she wasn’t 
going to cry. Just the same it was pretty mean in Margaret. 
All week she promised: “Saturday we'll go berrying—we’ll 
have a whole day of fun!’ Now, right in the middle of it, 
everything was spoiled. 

That was the way whenever Andrew came. No matter what 
they were doing Margaret forgot about it and seemed so 
pleased that he was there. So he counted the most. 

Nora Lee went scuffing along at the water’s edge. Oh, what 
a mean world it was! She didn’t care if the berries dropped. 
But whenever the shrubs massed thickly she was filled with 
terror and ran back to make sure that Margaret hadn’t stolen 
away. 

It grew dark. Mists of silver fell like many veils about the 
water. Shadows glided and returned. 

Then those two out there were standing. Andrew seemed 
looking at the ground, for his head was down. Margaret 
glanced toward the sky. 

But suddenly their eyes were meeting. Andrew caught her 
hand, pressed and pressed it. 

Then his back was toward them. He moved away. Soon 
the trees were cutting him from view. 

Nora Lee ran up and touched her mother’s arm. She said 
eagerly, “Oh, marmee! Well, hello!” 
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Margaret didn’t answer that. Her fingers were like ice. 
She didn’t say, “Why, Nora Lee, where have you been—you 
frightened me, gone so long?” No—not a single word did 
she utter, but only stared along the path that Andrew 
took. 

The child was frightened and asked, ‘Mother, why are you 
looking sa?” 

Margaret smiled with her lips, her eyes were filled with 
quiet. “How am I looking?” 

“Don’t, please. Is Andrew going off alone?” 

“Andrew is gone—” 

The dark was pressing all about them and still voices rising. 
Then the trees were black and thronged together. You could 
no longer even see the path. Margaret took the child’s hand 
and hurried. 

Her ears were filled with sounds of desolation. For the first 
time in her eight years of loneliness she thought that Life was 
- very cruel. 

Andrew would not see her view. He said in hard, even 
tones: “If this is right, Margaret, then murder is right and 
suicide and every destructive force we know. You are doom- 
ing me to this—” 

“You made the choice, Andrew—” 

He smiled at that: “So I should be bound eternally to the 
error? Who gains because my life is warped? I tell you no 
one, Margaret. No one. Others have a right to aid us; no 
one has the right to slay, whether it be heart or mind or body. 
If I permit this, I am guilty as the one who holds the knife. 
Should you have stayed to be murdered? This is what you 
force on me—” 
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And she could only answer over and over: “But she will 
not let you go—you have no cause—” 

He had a soft, quick contempt for that: “I can forego the 
coward’s sanction—” 

Yet when he was leaving he said in the gentle way he had: 
“Forgive all this, Margaret. I won’t come any more and you 
won't need to go away. It hasn’t hurt me to know how fine 
life might have been—” 

Then he bowed and pressed her hand. 

One day in the middle of the next week when the children 
passed the big house they saw boards nailed over all the win- 
dows. The wicker chairs were taken from the lawn. The 
lilac trees were stripped. Everything had a lonely look. 

Nora Lee was terribly excited. She couldn’t imagine what 
had happened and went flying back to the schoolhouse with the 
news. Andrew’s house was all nailed up! He was gone! The 
white lady was gone— 

It was a long time that Margaret just kept rubbing chalk 
from the old red plush erasers. The child said: “Well—you 
don’t seem much surprised. You didn’t know, did you?” 

“Yes—I knew. This is the time that people go away. 
We're going to have a vacation, too, Nora Lee—you and I~” 

A few weeks after this they packed up. They even took the 
pictures from the walls. Nora Lee guessed by this that they 
were never coming back. 

The night before they went they walked out to the hills. It 
was a holy, gentle night. The sky had clouds of flame; there 
were sweet scents everywhere. 

Nora Lee said: “Why do we have to leave, marmee? And 
never coming back?” 
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“You'll like it where we’re going. It will be a lovely place.” 

“You can’t be sure, can you? Are we going where An- 
drew is?” 

“No” 

“Won't we ever see him any more?” 

Margaret’s clasp tightened on the child’s hand. They were 
almost running now. The hills went all around them, silent 
and brown and vast. You could see their mighty breasts 
curved still and dark against the sky. You could hear a breath- 
ing like some deep, eternal sigh; or like the dim, undying echo 
of a song flung down the forgotten yesterday. 

Margaret’s heart was trembling. She was alone in this 
majestic solitude; lonelier now than on that night when she 
stood in the darkened street, the baby in her arms. For that 
night it was only death she left behind her: now it was Life 
—the dear Life itself she was renouncing. 

They went away from Fairdale, the child and the mother 
together. 


CHAPTER 1V. 
THE VOICE OF LOVE 


So they put space between them and their love. Margaret 
went to one end of the earth; Andrew to another. Time too, 
hardened between them. Time and space—with these they 
tried to cheat the hunger that they could not kill. 

Summer glowed on the mountain tops dewy and young when 
Margaret and Nora Lee reached the little vacation cottage. 

“Here,” Margaret thought, “I will forget.” 

Here in the vast, primeval quiet she would still the clamor 
of her heart. 

* * * * * x * 

She took long walks, singing through the forest—she and 
her child. 

In the evening they gathered twigs for a fire. Or sometimes 
they climbed the little twisted flight of stairs that led from one 
corner of the living room to the view tower. This they called 
their enchanted chamber, because they could see rivers of fire 
dashing all about the sky as the night drew on. 

They often slept in this room. Early in the morning they 
would just sit up in bed. And there was the dawn singing 
and Nora Lee clapping her hands in joy. At these times Mar- 
garet was at peace. 

She had much . . . so very much. 


But there were other times when a face with young, ap- 
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pealing eyes pursued her . . . when it whispered: “Margaret, 
will you treat me so?” 

Then she felt driven. 

Tuesdays, when the mail came, a faint, apprehensive fever 
stirred in all her veins. She laughed uneasily with Nora Lee 
and went running down the hill to the post office. 

Once, when they had been here three months, Margaret said 
to the tight-lipped girl who handed out the letters: “‘Isn’t 
there another one for me? I’ve been expecting it. Please look 
again.” 

But no one ever wrote except the school children. 

One day there were no letters at all. Halfway up the hill 
Margaret sat on a tree stump, staring absently across the purple 
cafions. 

Nora Lee waited. She plucked a fistful of wild pansies and 
dropped them in her mother’s lap. “Are you sad, marmee, 
because we’re forgotten? But there’ll be letters next week, 
don’t you think so?” 

Margaret smiled. “After next week we'll be leaving here, so 
it won’t matter—” 

“Well, I’ve been thinking, marmee—and you know what we 
ought to do? We ought to go right straight back to Fairdale! 
Why don’t we? Oh, I wish and wish we would!” 

“We're going north, where the snow is. You'll like that— 
snow and cold—” 

“Won't I ever see the children I know again?” 

“You'll see other children—” 

Nora Lee said, hotly: “I don’t want to see other children! 
I don’t see why you make us do this!” 

Margaret’s face turned very white, but she smiled and drew 
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the angry little girl to her arms: “Perhaps because I love 
you so.” 

Nora Lee shut her eyes fast and her lips tight. They walked 
in a sad, heavy silence up the hill. 

There was a shadow under their redwood tree—a tall, dark 
shadow that suddenly began to move. And suddenly it spoke 
—low, eager tones. 

Margaret’s hands flew to her face, passing in a dazed, still 
way across her eyes. 

For there stood Andrew, troubled, uncertain, yet glad. He 
came in a pleading way and caught both of Margaret’s hands, 
looking with such beseeching eagerness into her eyes that a 
great shine filled them. Her lips parted and were red. She 
seemed all at once to grow bright; to be trembling. 

Like the young girl who was dead till Christ came and 
touched her hands, she sat up smiling and was alive again. It 
made Nora Lee think of that. 

Andrew whispered: ‘“Margaret—only for a little while. I 
had to see you once—just this once. Don’t blame me.” 

Nora Lee cried out: “Andrew—how did you know to come? 
We thought we were forgotten—we were so afflicted by it!” 

Margaret gave that happy, happy laugh. The whole house 
came to life as though colors sprang from all the walls. 

Andrew opened the old piano and sang for them. Then 
Nora Lee said: “Oh, you’re not so old, are you? Why, An- 
drew, I thought you were!” 

He had a package in his pocket for her. It was a small 
silver watch. She wanted one like anything and wondered how 
he guessed. 


He got silly and said: “Well, when I was six by seven with 
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a curl that hung right down my forehead I wanted a silver 
watch. That’s how I knew you wanted one.” 

Nora Lee ran into the kitchen and threw her arms about 
Margaret’s neck. She said: “Oh! Isn’t Andrew lovely! 
Isn’t it good he came?” 

Margaret wiped her eyes. She said it was the onion. Once 
during dinner she took out some dishes, staying in the kitchen 
a long time. She came back pale and quiet. Her hands shook 
terribly when she tried to serve the pie. 

Andrew took the knife gently. His eyes were never off her 
face. “Margaret, I can go—” 

Then she laughed. “Can you? Can you?” 

Yet it was all very happy. 

That night Nora Lee couldn’t sleep. She had the watch 
under her pillow. A dozen times she drew it out rapturously 

-and held it to her ear. Such a dainty tick-tick! She laughed, 
hearing it. 

It must have been very late when she woke up, hearing a 
sound. It seemed like some one crying. Then she heard the 
voice—mamma’s voice. 

She lay very still, listening, with all her breath held tight. 

Mamma only said, “Andrew, Andrew—” 

Nora Lee crept softly, her heart pounding in a wild hurry, 
and peeked through the portiéres at the foot of the bed. 

The golden lamp was dimmed, all the glow and color gone 
—only a darkness, that wavered. 

In the middle of a great shadow on the twisted steps Mar- 
garet was standing. Oh, there was such a strange, beautiful 
look on her face. But she stood and murmured, with a sound 
all filled with tears. 
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Then Nora Lee saw that Andrew knelt at Margaret’s feet. 
He had his head bowed down against her mother’s hands. His 
face was hidden in their palms. 

They neither moved nor spoke until presently Margaret 
freed one hand and touched it softly over Andrew’s hair. And 
she was saying in a sad, sweet voice, “Ah—my dear one— 
never mind—” 


Then Andrew got up and wound his arms about her. They 
kissed each other. 


CHAPTER V 
LIFELONG PARTING 


THE awe and tragedy of their silent embrace went with a 
still terror to the heart of the child. 

She crept with frightened quiet under the covers, shaking 
and staring into the darkness. Mamma loved Andrew—oh, 
loved and loved him. She did not know why this made her 
afraid. But it did. She began to cry. 

The image of Margaret, pale and still, Andrew kneeling at 
ner feet, kept passing through Nora Lee’s mind all the next 
day. It gave Margaret a sad, mysterious fascination as though 
it were a white angel the little girl had seen weeping on the 
stairs. 

She wanted to ask about it; to say: “Marmee, were you 
crying last night in the dark? I thought you were.” 

But just as she got ready, an oriole whistled. And Mar- 
garet walked absently, her eyes far off. 

* * * * * * * 

She longed now only to say some gentle word. She looked 
at his anxious face; at his deep, anxious eyes. She murmured: 
“Dear Andrew, don’t look like this for me. I am glad to give 
... glad—” 

He turned his face. They walked on silently between the 
ELECS. 

Then Margaret spoke again: “I am enriched, Andrew, to 


know such love as yours.” 
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He said: “Margaret—how can I go back? I cannot.” 

She reached up her hand and stopped his words: “We have 
these hours—think of them—only of them—” 

A lifetime Margaret Meadows dreamed of love. At twenty- 
eight these two weeks were given her. In two weeks the 
dream would be done. She would go north to the desolate 
Butte valley, where a school was offered her. 

In two weeks, Andrew would return to Fairdale, to the big 
white house and the white lady in the garden. They went piti- 
fully to this fate, ultimate and dooming as death. 

Margaret said with breaking voice: “We have stolen this, 
Andrew—yet it is ours. I knew it because of the peace I feel. 
It is greater than the sorrow.” 

“From whom have we stolen? I have paid all the debts I 
owe! These hours and all I have are yours, Margaret, whether 
you take them or not.” 

She touched his hand gently and closed her eyes. 

Andrew took a shack near the stream. He brought them 
mountain trout. Often they got up early in the morning, when 
the air had that uplifting, joyous touch. They walked up the 
trails. They packed lunch and went into the forest. 

Nora Lee was no longer afraid that these two would run 
away and leave her behind. She tucked her hand into An- 
drew’s, making him stop whenever a bird sang. Then he would 
cock his head on the side and imitate the sweet, wild music. 
His eyes turned merrily. Then she knew he wasn’t old at all. 

She said: “You’re so funny, Andrew, when you look like 
that. I wish we’d stay forever and ever. Why don’t we?” 

No one answered. A word like that came flinging against 
their hearts with the stark, immutable tragedy of parting—the 
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lifelong farewell. They had not courage to meet each other’s 
eyes. 

They were so bound with love and anguish now. Sometimes 
Andrew pressed her hand, or passing under trees, their cheeks 
would touch. It was as though a song burst upon them. She 
would find tears in his eyes. The hours were filled with these 
heart-piercing harmonies. 

Until it grew inconceivable that they must tear themselves 
apart. She looked at his eager, winning face, at the touch of 
gray in his brown hair. She laughed at his lean, supple 
strength as he swung Nora Lee from a tree. 

And it was suddenly borne upon her—the shame and cruelty 
of Andrew’s fate—far more blasting than her own. She had 
the beloved child. But more than this, she was going into the 
future alone. All her life she might keep as a holy, secret 
flame the memory of this great sweetness. Nothing would 
come between it and her. 

Andrew would not be alone. He would go on enduring, re- 
senting, sorrowing. All the gentle strength, all the fine, hidden 
fire of his spirit would be dimmed. In a few years the An- 
drew that she loved would be killed—body and soul. 

She shut her mind grimly against this remorseless picture. 
Their last day came—their last hour. The polished madrones 
were dark and silvered in the starlight. Now and then a leaf 
fluttered—a bright, crystalline sound in the dim, monastic quiet. 

There are no words to soften moments such as these. Once 
Andrew wound his arms about her. 

She said faintly: “Oh, Andrew—what a great wrong I’ve 
done you—” 

“Tn loving me?” 
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“Yes—in loving you—” 

A smile went over his white face. His eyes dwelt and dwelt 
on hers. “It cannot be, Margaret, that we are never to meet 
again. It is past accepting. Grant this—let me come twice 
each year. I’ve thought of this. It can be done. Two weeks 
from each year, let me live—” 

She turned from him forlornly. “Twice each year? Then 
it would be three times—then four. You know how things like 
that would end. No—we have had an hour—let us keep faith 
with that—” 

He said stilly: ‘This is harder than death. I would find it 
easier to die; easier to know, Margaret, that you were gone, 
than living to let you go—” 

They went on, drawing their souls the closer with this living 
pain. 

But in the morning Andrew carried their bags to the train. 
Nora Lee pulled his head down and whispered: “Why don’t 
you come, too, Andrew? Please—will you? Maybe some day ?” 

He laughed, but he said quietly, forcing Margaret’s eyes to 
his, ‘“Yes—some day IT’ll come! Believe this, Margaret.” 

“No, Andrew—do not hope—” 

He caught her hand swiftly in both of his. The beseeching 
ptayer on his young, harried face smote her. But suddenly he 
smiled: “My darling—thanks!”’ 

She turned quickly because the smile was too much to bear. 

Then he was standing with his hat in his hand—waving. 
Nora Lee said: “Look—his face is getting smaller—oh, he’s 
moved against the tree—” 


Margaret did not turn. Her heart was sick. 
* * * * * * * 
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The ashen heat of summer lay on the white floor of the val- 
ley. All about them in towering, monotonous circles, the gray, 
naked mountains ranged. 

Like a dot in the vast emptiness stood this small abandoned 
cabin. Sagebrush, dusty and sullen in the sun, crowded about 
the fence and halfway up the walls. No flower—no color—no 
sound. 

Half a mile distant, dropped like a doomed exile in a forgot- 
ten waste, was the two-roomed schoolhouse. 

Nora Lee turned with frightened, angry tears: “Oh, mar- 
mee! Didn’t he make a mistake? This can’t be the place. 
We’re not to live here? Oh, we can’t live here all alone!” 

But this was their new home—a remote and deadened place 
—nothing to do—no one to see. They and the mountains. 

Margaret went about putting golden gauze on the windows; 
putting amber shades on her lamps. She said gayly: “Wait 
—we will make the desert bloom.” 

But the desert gripped her with a thousand nameless dreads. 
She stopped short with panic many a time those first months, 
whispering in despair: “What have I done? Good God— 
what have I done to be so punished?” 

The hot, silent mountains oppressed her with their terrific 
bulk. They pushed down upon her, relentless walls of a vast 
tomb from which neither she nor the child would ever escape. 

When the snow came, she thought of Siberia and the ter- 
rible book, “Crime and Punishment.” 

Then she thought, too, of that last walk through the trees, 
the polished madrones all silvered by the stars. 

These were her terrible thoughts as the winter deepened 
and her exile became final. 


CHAPTER SVs 
EXILE 


Winter passed, laying cold, heavy hands everywhere. She 
felt the ice sinking into her bones and grew desolate with a 
longing for death. How easy it would be to die! 

She fought this despair. When the sun flashed for a brief — 
moment she murmured: “Spring is coming! It is always 
wondrous in the spring.” Walking to school, Nora Lee scuffed 
the white alkaline sands. She shook the black curls, brushing 
out the dust with a quick, passionate little hand. She com- 
plained hotly: ‘Oh, marmee—why are we here? Why do we 
have to stay?” 

“It is the only school I could get. You like it better, don’t 
you.” : 
“T hate it! I hate it. I wish I could run away. Maybe 
I’m going to!” 

In the spring they tried to make a garden. Nothing would 
grow. Then Andrew sent them plants—purple wistaria for 
the porch. 

Nora Lee was excited about that. It would be just like their 
porch at Fairdale. Every morning she carried a bucket of 
water to the little vine. She loved it and gave it a secret name. 
She used to whisper: “Jane—grow up lovely, won’t you? 
You please will—all over the porch—” 

She had an idea that flowers had feelings and they under- 
stood words. 
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The plant grew. One night the frost touched it. It 
shriveled. The leaves fell away. In a week not one was left. 
The stalk was dead. 

When Nora Lee saw this she stood perfectly still. Then 
her hands began to shake. 

Margaret came gently: ‘Are you sure it’s dead?” 

Nora Lee pulled it out with a broken-hearted violence 
from the ground. “Look at it! Look at it. This is a damn 
place. It’s a damn, damn place!” She cried over the plant 
as though its perishing were a tragedy. 

She would not work in the forlorn little garden any more. 

Her loneliness was appalling—far greater than Margaret 
realized. She used to cover her tablet with strange messages. 
“We are all alone up here—a little girl and her mother. We 
never have any fun. Please come and get us. Nora Lee.” 

She scattered the bits of paper stealthily along the road and 
in the brush, thinking: ‘Some one will find them. They will 
come for us!” 

Usually she fancied it would be Andrew who was to come. 
She hoped so. 

Every month there came a letter from Fairdale. Often 
there were books. Nora Lee knew it was Andrew who sent 
that heavy white envelope. She knew his letters made her 
mother pale and sad. 

For on those nights they walked and walked. Sometimes 
Margaret didn’t answer when Nora Lee spoke. And some- 
times she stopped suddenly, pressing her hands hard, like this, 
against her heart. 

So once Nora Lee said “Marmee!’”’ Very loud: “Marmee, 
does Andrew know how we are up here?” 
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“Of course.” 

“T mean how awful sad we are.” 

“We aren’t sad.” 

“Oh, we are. Maybe you don’t know it, but sometimes I 
come pretty near to dying. Why doesn’t Andrew come up 
and get us? He could, all right—” 

“No—he cannot. This is our home. We must grow to 
love it.” 

“You mean we must stay here forever?” 

“Oh, no. I may get another school. I have written.” 

But the summer’s parched heat wrapped about them again. 
Then there was the incisive chill of the second winter. So 
two years passed. 

As the third autumn was fading a tragic and fateful thing 
happened. The letters from Fairdale ceased. When two 
months passed and there were no answers to her letters, a dry 
fire ate the life from her veins. 

Nora Lee said gravely: “Marmee—Andrew has forgotten 
us?” 

She could not face the child. After a long while she an- 
swered: “No. He has only gone away, perhaps .. .” 

“But you don’t know, do you?” 

“No—I don’t know—” 

For the first time in her life Nora Lee saw her mother’s 
lips shaking— 

That night she stole off to her room and wrote a letter. She 
said : 


“Dear Andrew: 
“T shouldn’t do this, but the least you might do is to write. 
We're so awful lonesome up here. I’m sure you don’t ever 
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guess how sad we are. Now please write, because everyone 

else nearly has forgotten us. And mamma is getting thin. I 

don’t know what will happen. I send you my love, as ever. 
“Nora Lee.” 


She went herself to the Lundstrom farm, where their mail 
was left, and stuck this note in the box. 

Nora Lee was past twelve now—tall and ungainly. Some- 
times Margaret put her arms around the young girl with an 
infinite pity—poor, homely child. Other times she watched 
the changing face with wonder, thrilled by the deep, joyous 
blue of the child’s eyes, the satiny gold of her skin, 

Nora Lee’s mind was changing, too. It was filled with hot, 
young impulse. It was feverish with plans. 

The weeks she waited for an answer to her letter she could 
scarcely sleep. When Margaret seemed listless she thought 
with panic. “Maybe he won’t answer—then maybe she’ll die—” 

Saturday the mail was due. When Margaret saw her put- 
ting on her coat she said: “Where are you going?” 

“For letters.” 

Margaret’s lips were white. Two dark red spots flamed on 
her cheeks. “Why are you going, Nora Lee—there won’t be 


any ” 

“T think so. Cissy Parsons owes me letters ever so long. 
Hurry.” 

“No—TI’ll wait. . . .” 


Nora Lee ran most of the mile to the Lundstrom farm. 
There was no letter from Cissy. But there were three big, 
square envelopes. She stuck them in her pocket, tears of rap- 
ture blinding her. 
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Her feet were quick. Now she drove them relentlessly. 
She fancied the gladness in her mother’s eyes ... and ran 
wee larder, 4... . 

Halfway home a wind came up in a sudden flutter. Before 
she could believe it, snow, airy and delicate, was falling. ... 
Then she saw some one moving slowly in the distance—mov- 
ing toward her. It was Margaret. . . 

All at once Margaret stopped. She went down as though 
her knees gave way. Nora Lee cried out. She held the let- 
ters up. Margaret was too far away to hear. 

She was lying flat on the ground, snow falling on her face 
when Nora Lee reached her. 

“Look—marmee—letters from Andrew. . . 

The child knelt on the ground, wiped her mother’s face. . . . 
The eyes were closed. She did not stir— 


” 
. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE FATED SUMMONS 


MarcGaret’s face was white as the snow. Only a faint line 
of pink showed where the warm, perfect lips were parted. But 
she looked so beautiful with her lovely hair falling on her fore- 
head. 

Nora Lee stared a moment with the letters clenched in her 
hand. Then she leaned down with a frightened sob, pressing 
her lips to her mother’s ear. 

She shook her and showed the letters. “Look—won’t you, 
please! Letters, marmee—Andrew wrote all these.” 

Margaret didn’t stir. Nora Lee rubbed her hands wildly. 
She said soft, frantic things, and tried again and again to lift 
Margaret in her arms. She couldn’t do it. The snow fell 
softly all about them. 

Then she began to cry. She wrapped her arms about her 
mother and lay down in the snow, pressing her cheek to Mar- 
garet’s. 

They would be buried in the snow. That’s the way they 
would find them. 

She began kissing her mother’s lips. Margaret’s eyelids flut- 
tered. Nora Lee jumped to her feet, shaking the snow away, 
pulling with all her strength on Margaret’s arms. 

She took off her coat and made a pillow of it. She put this 


under Margaret’s head. She thought she should run back to 
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the farm and they would come and lift her mother up. Yet 
she was afraid to leave her lying here like this. The snow 
might cover her—it might hide her forever in this cold, lonely 
silence. 

She stared at the white, drifting snow petals. If they 
would only stop—if God would only let them stop—tor just 
a little while... 

Suddenly they seemed to whirl away in a sharp, blue wind. 
So she ran and ran, her small feet flying. 

The snow was falling quickly when Chris Lundstrom got 
out his small car. 

Nora Lee sat with her small hands dug together. The wind 
was blowing now. It was turning dark. She peeked through 
the flapping curtain. She prayed: “God—let me be be sure 
where it was—don’t have her covered up—” 

Then she cried out: “Here— Stop here—” 

But it was only a tree stump, white and stark. Her heart 
clattered noisily. She didn’t know where the place was. She’d 
never be able to tell... 

Chris stopped the car: “Guess it’s about here, isn’t it—” 

The child answered in a soft panic: “I think so—”’ She 
ran back and forth in the melting snow. Suddenly she cried: 
“Here—she’s here!” 

Margaret lay just as Nora Lee left her with the sleeve of 
the coat thrown over her face. She was very still. 

They took her to the Lundstrom farm. 

It was late when the doctor came. They sent Nora Lee out 
of the room. She went up the loft-like stairs to the bare attic, 
with its small white iron bed. 

Then she remembered the letters and wanted to run down 
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and put them in Margaret’s hand. Perhaps that would make 
her better. She took them from her pocket, and noticed for 
the first time that one was addressed to her. 

It was short, but just like Andrew. He said: 


“My dear and only Nora Lee: 


“Of course old Andrew didn’t forget you. When that hap- 
pens the trees will sing and birds will blossom, and everything 
will be otherwise than is. I tried to send a letter once, but you 
see I’ve been in the hospital. Very sudden, Nora Lee. It 
came on me one night without by your leave or anything. I 
mean the appendicitis did. And something went wrong after 
the operation, so I didn’t know whether I was upstairs or down 
for the longest time. Please forgive your funny old friend— 
and thanks for jogging me up. Do that often, Nora Lee, will | 
you? I suppose you’re quite a big girl by now. Id like to 
come and see you, but you live so far away. I send you back 
love in thanks for yours. 

“ANDREW.” 


That made her so glad she laughed and forgot for a moment 
Margaret lying so flat against the pillows— 

Matty came chugging up the stairs. She said abruptly: 
“Now you’re a big girl, Nora Lee, and all of us have troubles. 
Your mamma’s very, very sick. The doctor says maybe she'll 
get better and maybe not. It’s all as God wills. So you must 
go to bed like a good child and say your prayers—” 

Margaret had pneumonia. She lay on the bed with her 
hands gripping her side. You could hear her loud, aching 
breath even from the door. The soft, beautiful eyes were hot 
and anxious, 
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They let Nora Lee sit there hour after hour because Mar- 
garet kept murmuring her name. But the little girl was ter- 
ribly frightened. She wanted to run away—far, far away. 
She was afraid of her mother—afraid of the dreadful thing 
that was happening. 

But whenever she stole into the kitchen, Matty came after 
her: “Your mother wants you. What is the matter, Missy? 
Can’t you sit by your dear mamma?” 

One night they said to Nora Lee: “Don’t go to bed, Missy. 
And you must be a brave child.” 

She went about in a still bewilderment. She crept up to the 
attic room and prayed. Then for quite a while she sat and 
held Margaret’s burning hand. If only her mother wouldn’t 
grate her teeth so—if only she didn’t breathe like that... . 

Once she lay quiet a long time. Then Nora Lee leaned 
down and whispered: “Marmee, do you know I’m here?” 

Margaret said faintly, “Nora Lee.” 

Her heart jumped in joy. “Oh, marmee, did you know 
that letters came? Andrew wrote the day you fell in the 
snow—” 

“Andrew wrote?” Margaret’s eyes opened. They were soft 
and gentle—all filled with wondrous joy. She said again, 
“Andrew wrote?” 

Matty called Nora Lee to the kitchen. “Eat your dinner— 
the doctor is here.” 

The child said gravely, ““My mother is better.” 

Malf an hour later Matty and the doctor were whispering in 
the hall. Matty said, “Dying, doctor?” 

“Ym afraid—” 

The next moment the doctor came into the kitchen and put 
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his arm on Nora Lee’s shoulder. He said kindly: “Has your 
mother any relatives, Nora Lee, or any very good friends? I 
think we ought to send for them.” 

“Only Andrew—he’s the only one.” 

He took out his prescription pad: ‘“You’re a smart little 
girl. Now put Andrew’s address here. I'll send him a wire.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE NEW HOME 


ANDREW was coming— 

All day the child waited, ominous with hope. 

* * * * * * * 

The headlights of a machine flashed like wild things down 
the road. Andrew leaped from the car, caught Nora Lee to 
him and whispered hoarsely: “Margaret is—here?” 

The dark room where Margaret lay and the old walnut bed 
seemed lighted in a tender glow as Andrew crossed the room 
and dropped silently to his knees. He said only: “Margaret!” 
Hearts were melted in the word. 

She smiled as though a peaceful dream came to her. The 
sweetness of it touched over her drawn, pained features. She 
clung to Andrew’s hand. 

He scarcely left that chair. His thoughts went about her 
like thongs holding her back from Death . . . holding her 
fast to him. 

He said once, whispering: ‘Margaret, the long years of 
waiting.” 

She let herself down in a deep, thrilling peace, answering 
softly: “I thought that you forgot.” 

“Tt! That I forgot?” He poured out the love that for three 
years had crowded his heart to bursting. It flowed over her 
—a life-giving stream. 

He fought for Margaret’s life. And won. 
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He saw her 
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awaken from a long sleep to look with astonished—almost be- 
wildered—relief into his eyes. Suddenly, miraculously her 
pain was gone. And suddenly, fearfully, these two faced again 
the tragic decision that three years ago had parted them. An- 
drew met it with a yearning: Margaret with a terror. 

They realized each other’s emotions. Andrew said: ‘“Mar- 
garet—don’t think of it—of anything. Get well. Oh, honor 
me enough to let me serve you!” 

She looked at her fragile hands: “I have no choice!” 

“Do you say it in this way?” 

She didn’t answer. 

“Then, Margaret, your love for me is dead? And you take 
from me only because you are driven to it?” 

For a long while she kept her lips bitten together. All at 
once they trembled apart: “Serve me, dear Andrew! I love 
you!” 

* * * * * * * 

A week after this Andrew came in a big car. They had 
everything packed and ready. He was driving them to a new 
home far out in the hills of San Francisco. 

Nora Lee was wild with delight. In her joy at leaving the 
forbidding valley she half loved it. 

Margaret looked, loitering, at the desolate mountains. She 
said with a faint, tragic smile, “They have the best and bravest 
of me. Oh, Andrew, I have fought—” 

* * * * * * * 

Afterwards when Margaret looked back on this crisis in 
her life—Andrew coming the way he did and her acceptance 
of him—she wondered if she would have altered it. 

She suffered. Appallingly. But even in the moments of 
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sharpest regret she asked: “Would I undo it? Would I give 
him up?” 

She recalled the bleak years in the Butte valley: her starved 
heart and the furious loneliness of the little girl. This would 
have continued until the warmth and youth of life were done. 
Would it have been better even for the child? 

She remembered so many looks on Andrew’s face and the 
almost unbearable beauty of his devotion in the months of 
convalescence: the yearning sweetness in his eyes. 

To save herself should she deny him? 

There was no altering it. With Andrew there was life: 
without him—death. 

All week she looked forward to Saturdays. Then he came 
for the week-end. Expecting him, she became a thousand 
times alive. 

Even the girl noticed it. She said: “I wish every day was 
Saturday. You do, too, mother? You're always so pretty 
for him.” 

But there was no suspicion or accusation in this. To Nora 
Lee, Andrew was only a living Santa Claus or a prince come 
out of a fairy tale. Each Saturday she picked flowers and 
stuck them in every corner of the attic room that was kept 
for him. She studied hard and sprinkled large words in her 
conversation to astonish Andrew. She dearly loved him— 
their kind, darling friend. And she never dreamed they had 
no right to Andrew’s care. She remembered vividly Andrew’s 
wife as the lazy old woman who sat whole days under the lilac 
tree—idle—querulous. Too bad poor Andrew had to be both- 
ered with such! It would have shocked her incredibly had any- 
one suggested that Andrew’s love for her mother was rated sin. 
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So they were all very happy. Four gracious years passed like 
this. 

The home Andrew had given them was far out by the Alms- 
house in a grove of eucalyptus trees—very poetic, very iso- 
lated. A rolling, wooded valley with Mount Davidson, the 
highest peak. in the city on the western wall and Twin Peaks 
on the east. The tract had just been opened and as yet there 
were but half a dozen homes on the lovely slopes. 

Margaret could be safe here with her priceless, forbidden 
love. Yet the child had now companionship. She watched 
the girl’s budding loveliness. She listened with pathetic eager- 
ness to her thrilled tales of Connie and her “gang.” 

Connie Paul, two years older than Nora Lee and a leader in 
the high school set was an enterprising yet lovable flapper. 
Connie frankly cultivated her “sex appeal.” She painted her 
lashes, slicked her bobbed hair till it shone like polished ma- 
hogany, boasted of her intrigues and said her prayers at 
night. 

Connie was the oldest of the three girls who with a very 
young, coquettish mother whom the girls called “Billie,” and 
a self-effacing, nondescript father made up an entirely mod- 
ern household. Home, for the Pauls, was a convenient stop- 
over between hectic goals. They dashed in and out at all 
hours of the day and night, contributing little beyond an occa- 
sional snore to the mutual welfare. 

The Pauls’ week-end shack at Belvedere was the meeting 
place of a spirited younger set—boys and girls audaciously 
and openly experimenting with love and life. Nora Lee tingled 
to their impudent lure. She was seeing and learning. 

Now and then a veiled or subtle phrase from the girl’s lips 
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constricted Margaret’s heart. She thought with terror: “Does 
she know? Does she judge us?” 

By her dream-laden eyes Margaret knew Nora Lee was in 
love. And that she thought of love and young Dane Herrick 
with a warmth, an urgence, a half-defiant candor impossible 
to a girl of seventeen in Margaret’s day. 

One afternoon a group of these friends—the oldest just 
twenty—was gathered in the living room. 

Margaret, preparing their tea, overheard this conversation: 

“T ask you one and all is the forbidden fruit damning ‘or 
not? If not, have we been bunked by our parents and tra- 
dition? And are we waking up to the fact?” 

“Waking up? Don’t be silly, Con. I woke up with my 
first kiss when I found that God didn’t strike me dead and my 
mouth was still in its proper place. And Eve woke up when 
she saw EVIL and found it GOOD!” 

A titter: “If our parents practiced what they preached, 
would any of us be among those present? They couldn’t beat 
Nature. Neither can we! Who wants to? Only we’re honest 
enough to admit it. They weren't.” 

A silence. Then some one wistfully: “If to-night were 
the last night of the earth and to-morrow we would be no 
more, how would you spend your hour, Con?” 

“T would go to Mickey. I would die knowing love. I would 
give my hour’s utter limit and laugh and go!” 

mand Ll” 

eAand i 

x * * * * * * 

That night Dane came for Nora Lee. He was a brown- 

haired, clean-cut lad. Margaret would have been proud to be 
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his mother. Yet when she saw the two go down the garden 
path, saw their hands tighten, saw Nora Lee fling back her 
head invitingly as the two vanished in the shadow of trees: 
when she saw this, she leaned mutely against the windowpane 
and prayed. 

Dimly she felt that tragedy would soon overtake her and 
that she deserved it. 

For the hundredth time in the past year she told herself: 
“The parting has come. I cannot keep them both. We will 
have to part.” 

Yet she dallied. Wait another month—another year. Per- 
haps the girl was not as much awakened as she seemed. Risk 
this for love. 

Sometimes she thought of telling all to Nora Lee: of asking 
for judgment. 

Other times, seeing her sapphire eyes misted, her lips red, 
sweet, dewy, redolent of kisses, she thought with a pang: 
“Too late! I’ve waited too long!” 

The longing to know what her child was thinking became 
unbearable. 

One night she came in from a long walk with Dane, that 
starry radiance of eighteen like an aura about her. 

Margaret said: ‘“You’re home early.” 

“Yes. He has to study for his mid-terms.” Unconsciously 
she sighed, thinking of the years they had still to wait. 

“Are you that much in love, Nora Lee?” Margaret teased. 

“You don’t want me to be, do you, mother?” 

“Eighteen is so young.” 

“But why should you want to keep me from love? If I 
have a daughter ever, I’ll long for the day when she shall 
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know it! Mother, I think love is the most wonderful thing 
in the world. It glorifies life. Things I couldn’t understand 
before—things that tormented me and seemed terrible now are 
exalted—beautiful—right— Oh, mother!” 

She stooped suddenly and laid her cheek on Margaret’s 
. . . little guessing the ineffable, piercing sweetness of this 
benediction. Nor the rapt, boundless peace it dropped on Mar- 
garet’s heart. 

Almost as though the whole unhappy problem were wiped 
away! 

Not long after this Andrew went one evening to the great 
white house at Fairdale. He saw lights in the wing where 
his wife’s apartments were. He wondered as he walked 
through the garden slowly. 

He had scarcely stepped into the hall when a tall, lean figure 
clothed in purple confronted him. 

He stepped back with the utter shock. For the first time in 
fourteen years his wife was walking. 

She laid a cold hand on his shoulder: “Andrew! Your 
wife is cured!” 


CHAPTER EX 
RETURN OF ANDREW’S WIFE 


ANDREW’S wife laid her head against his shoulder. Her hair 
touched his face. He noticed that it was done high in a yellow 
flare as on the night of his marriage fifteen years back. 

A clammy sickness came over him. 

“Andrew, speak! A miracle is given us.” 

She led him into the dining room. A table was set, candles 
lighted, flowers misty and sweet. She smiled: “See!” and 
walked in a stiff, halting way to the chair. 

He watched with desperate, incredulous shock. Her white 
face with the thin, passionate mouth confronting him, avid, 
triumphant. Her bony hands; the brown eyes half fawning, 
half furious—always like that. But that flare of brilliant 
hair, ghastly against the shrewish and clay-like aspect of her 
aging cheeks— 

She asked plaintively: “Are you dumb—with joy?” 

He took the chair beside her. His lips smiled: “Dumb— 
well, the shock .. .” 

“Poor boy! I did it to surprise you.” 

“You did it? You say you did it? How—Lily—” He 
remembered dully the pronouncement of a great doctor who 
had treated the mysterious ailment that kept his wife helpless 
and dependent. The doctor said: “Some day a shock will 


cure her. If your wife is ever in a burning building and no 
AT 
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one is there to rescue, she will walk. You are wasting effort 
—mechanically she can walk.” 

He had not believed that. 

Now, of her own will she was better. The miracle had been 
worked by a woman claiming occult powers. For three months 
she had held a camp on the outskirts of Fairdale. Hundreds 
had visited her. 

Lily looked with those terrible eyes in his face: “I sent 
for her, Andrew. I didn’t tell you. I wanted the surprise. 
Are you stunned?” 

She held him there hours. Beads of perspiration studded 
his forehead. He got up finally, shivering with cold. “I have 
work—” 

“To-night, Andrew?” Her thin mouth puckered. 

“Yes, to-night. I came to finish it.” 

Tears gathered—two went flatly down her lean cheeks: 
“Have I been cured—for this?” 

“T am glad, Lily—of course. Don’t be foolish—” 

He felt her eyes like hot gimlets boring into his back. He 
went out of the house, his mind reeling. He stumbled through 
the bushes to a grassy cavern at the end of the grove. He 
sat down and wiped his face. After fourteen years she 
calmly planned to walk back into his life and take her place 
as his wife. It was a full decade since he had even thought 
of her in such a light. 

For fourteen years Andrew had carried her to the garden 
in the morning; driven her hours when the sun was out, car- 
ried her to the sun room in the late afternoons. He did it 
gently, regarding her with -pity—a pathetic and querulous 
burden. 
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Andrew was twenty-three when he married Lily Cornish, a 
bright-haired furious girl who had stormed his untaught heart 
with her vivid passion. She was twenty-nine but he didn’t 
know this; reckoned nothing but the hunger and the lure in her 
eyes. 

Three months after the ill-fated day, Andrew saw what he 
had done. His fire quenched. Her mad jealousies no longer 
flattered. He was young and thought of escape. 

Then Lily broke her leg. She suffered. He pitied her— 
he was filled with sorrow for his plans and his neglect. She 
feasted on this rekindled devotion. 

The bones were knitted, but she was unable to walk. There 
were long consultations, X rays of her spine. The bones and 
muscles were intact, no cause found for her baffling incompe- 
tence. 

A year after his marriage Andrew brought her back to Fair- 
dale, a self-made invalid, feeding greedily on his tenderness 
and the remnants of his luckless infatuation. 

He bore it unflinchingly. She was no part of his life, no 
part of his thought. For the last eight years even his pity 
had become a mechanical habit. 

Now, suddenly, she claimed him again. She laid her head 
against his shoulder whispering exultingly, “Your wife is 
cured !” 

His revulsion mounted in 4 cold, sweeping tide. He had no 
wife, and he would have none. He would repel with sharp, 
swift finality her assault. 

In the night he awakened suddenly. Some one moved in the 
room. A scent of violets drifted to his senses. In a gray, 
cold moon he caught a blurred impression of trailing white 
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floating from the window to his bed. A hand came softly 
against his hair, went down and touched his face. 

He sat up shaking. She dropped with a soft cry against his 
breast. 

He raised her in a steely quiet: “Lily—well—my poor girl 
—it has been too much—” Lifting her in his arms he carried 
her down the hall and laid her on her bed. “Rest, Lily—” 

She covered her face and sobbed. 

For weeks she trapped him as he was going in the morning; 
as he was returning at night. 

One Monday night he returned very late from the city. The 
house was in darkness. When he switched the lights in his 
room he found her sitting by his desk, her hands tightly 
clasped. 

She smiled: “You’re late, Andrew.” 

“Yes—very late.” 

“Where did you go Saturday?” 

“T had business.” 

“You have business every Saturday?” 

“Yes—” 

“The same business for five years?” 

“What is the matter with you, Lily? I have out-of-town 
cases, of course. Why are you excited?” 

Patches of crimson burned on her clay-like skin; her eyes 
glittered: “What are you going to do with me?” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“T am your wife!” 

OCS... 

“Oh—you admit it, do you? Are you to treat me as a 
wife?” 
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He shrugged. “After fourteen years, Lily, why the fervor?” 

“You’re sorry I’m cured!” 

“No—not at all—” 

“Not at all! But it makes no difference to you! Why do 
you think I got cured?” She grew shrill and, standing up, 
came with menace toward him. 

He said quietly: “Don’t get excited, Lily. Do you think 
you have many grounds for complaint in these years?” 

Her lips moved in a weak surrender. She threw her long 
arms about him. “Andrew, be kind to me. I have not long to 
live. Andrew, take me away from Fairdale.” 

“Where do you want to go?” 

“Anywhere—anywhere but here—anywhere with you.” She 
tried to draw his head down. 

He said, grimly: “You can go wherever you wish, Lily. 
There is money enough.” 

“And you, Andrew? You will come with me?” 

“T will stay here.” 

She turned suddenly and dragged her fingers down his face. 
The nails left bright, red tracks. 


CHAPTER. %: 
A KISS AND A KNIFE 


He thought of leaving her abruptly—never returning to the 
house. Then he saw the weak, trembling lines of her mouth 
and an unpleasant sense of responsibility chained him. 

She had been lonely these fourteen years. Her life was 
of her own making, but it was a wretched, empty affair. He 
might appease her—offer her a change of scene. Later on, 
they would separate. 

The thought of freedom intoxicated him. He felt suddenly 
young and reckless. 

That afternoon he sought his wife. She was not in the 
garden, nor in her rooms. He waited and finally went up for 
a book. 

Lily was sitting at his desk, intently concerned with a small 
drawer in the corner. Hearing Andrew, she sat up stiffly. A 
hairpin dropped from her fingers. 

“Why are you back! I thought you were out of town.” 

“What are you doing here, Lily?” 

“Nothing! I have a right to sit here!” 

“You can’t pry that lock, Lily. And it wouldn’t do you 
any good. I don’t keep any secret papers, there.” 

“I’m not looking for secret papers. I’m only—I’m looking 
for a picture—our wedding picture.” 

She began to whimper. Tears streaked down the heavy 
powder of her cheeks. 
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He found himself unable to speak and went out of the 
house, shaking with repugnance. 

In the middle of the week she was in the garden, half- 
reclining on the long chair near the lilac bushes. In this atti- 
tude of dull passivity, her hands clasped, she was a familiar, 
acceptable figure; the menace of her recent activities faded. 

Andrew asked her if she wished to ride. 

She answered, keeping her glance on her hands. “No. I 
wish I had not been cured. That is the only thing I wish.” 

When he didn’t answer, she accused him plaintively: “You 
wish it, too.” 

“No—you are mistaken.” 

“You refuse to accept me! I am treated like a stranger in 
my own home. I have no position here. What am I? A wife 
and not a wife!” 

He said: “I have come to talk of this. Perhaps we can 
reach an adjustment—” 

Her eyes lighted eagerly. 

But he went on quietly: “I don’t want you unhappy, Lily. 
I’m glad you are cured. The nerve strain seems to have been 
heavy on you. I’ve been thinking you ought to go away for a 
while. When you are rested, we may see things in a better 
ight.” 

She sat upright, her thin lips straightening: “Are you to 
come with me?” 

“T cannot. JI am very busy now.” 

“And you think I will go alone? After fourteen years of 
quiet you think I need a rest? You are trying to get rid of 
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me 
He pulled over a chair and, sitting down, wiped his face, 
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She caught the note of resignation and weakened. Her hand 
reached over and lay on his. 

“Andrew, pity me.” 

He checked the impulse to recoil. “I do.” 

“You don’t love me?” 

His eyes rested on the distant hills, half lost in pallid saffron 
veils. He wondered why he had to listen to this inconceivable 
questioning. 

He said quietly: “I am not twenty-three, Lily. The years 
make a difference.” 

“You mean your feeling for me has changed? You don’t 
want me as a wife?” 

“T mean that I cannot go back to the past. I mean that our 
lives have been separated so long they cannot be cast together 
by a miracle.” 

“And you don’t want them cast together? You intend to 
continue treating me with this contempt, this silence—this— 
this—this loathing ?” 

She stood up, trembling from head to foot, resting her two 
palms against his shoulders, prisoning him to the chair with an 
infuriate strength. “Is this what you intend to do?” And 
suddenly her hands were clasped at his neck. She was weep- 
ing in his arms. 

“Andrew—forgive me. I cannot help it that I love you. I 
cannot help it.” 

He saw the futility of argument. Unfortunately she tricked 
him into a further scene. 

The following Friday night she came into his room. He 


had just turned out his light. She sat on the edge of the 
bed. 
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“Andrew—you're awake. I saw your light.” 

ayes. 

“Are you going away to-morrow?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Tf you go, will you take me with you?” 

“Lily—IT’m tired—” 

“Tell me if you will take me, so I can get ready. I can 
pack my grip.” 

“Don’t pack your grip.” 

“Then I know, Andrew. You’re going to her—” 

He trembled and gave a short, angry laugh. “Don’t make 
wild accusations, Lily .. .” 

“Wild—oh, they are wild, are they! Where have you gone 
every Saturday for nearly six years! Where have you? An- 
swer that!” 

He switched on the light. Her lips were twisting with pas- 
sion. She put her hands on his arms, pressing the hard, thin 
fingers into his flesh. 

She had her hair hanging—an unholy halo about her sunken 
cheeks. Suddenly she leaned down and pressed her mouth 
again and again on his. She drew back, a triumphant glitter 
in her eyes. “I am your wife! Andrew—remember that— 


_your wife!” 
As she fled to the hall, something clattered to the floor. It 
shone steely and bright ...a long, thin blade, sharp as a 


etazor. 


Andrew turned it curiously in his hand. He wondered if 
she had meant to kill him. 


CHAPTER XI 
LILY'S VISIT 


ANpREW laid the knife on the table, regarding it with 
shamed, pitying wonder. This and her thin mouth pressed so 
avidly on his made her position clear. 

She had one idea. He must be her husband. He must give 
her love. This monstrous demand she would repeat as long 
as he remained in the house. 

He dressed and, taking his clothes in a suit case, passed 
through the humiliating silence of the hall to the moonlit 
garden. 

A mysterious sheen, glimmering and faintly blue, drifted 
in gossamer veils through the trees. White flowers glowed like 
pearls on the rich hem of the dark. The breeze came to him 
redolent of hyacinths. It stirred through his hair; laid a faint 
caress on his cheek—cool, delicate, poignant with the beauty 
of the night. 

This beauty went into his mind with ineffable pain—a white 
scar shining on wreckage. 

He went swiftly down the fragrant path, the memory of her 
rapacious arms reaching with their pitiful passion through the 
tranquil purity of the night. 

He had known love—Margaret’s love, magnificent, sublime 
—love that is one with beauty like the pale, royal flowers 
blooming in the dark. 
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He thought of Margaret. Her slim, fragile hands clasping 
with glowing tenderness his face. He longed to stand before 
her; lose this anguish in her deep, deep eyes; hear her voice of 
music; rest in her quiet arms. 

If only for an hour—a last hour. It might be his. For 
he had a feeling that Margaret was lost to him; that she could 
not do the thing he meant to ask. 

Their love had come to a final test. A desolate foreboding 
that Margaret would not meet it assailed him. 

Andrew’s plan was clear. Lily, his wife, would never free 
him. It was only too certain she might learn of Margaret 
and, knowing of her, would make life a torment. 

He meant to ask Margaret to go away with him—to leave in’ 
a day; take Nora Lee and come. 

At four o’clock Saturday afternoon, Andrew drove past the 
great circle of hydrangeas toward the curving road where the 
shingled house sat back among the eucalyptus trees. 

He drove slowly, watching the blue shimmer of the ocean. 
Figures graceful and tall caught his glance—a boy and a girl 
climbing the long white stairway that went like steps of ro- 
mance through an ancient forest. 

The girl was slim and dark; the boy was brown and tall. 

Youth, radiant and sparkling, streamed about them like a song. 

Andrew watched with a tightened heart. Nora Lee and 
Dane. How the gypsy girl had grown, with a young, wild 
beauty in her face. And that brown, merry lad with the fine, 
tender eyes—like himself in the years that were done. Yes, 
Andrew was brown and exuberant with the youth pelting high 
through his veins some eighteen years ago. 

Vanished years—lost, defrauded years! And the dear, 
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aching sweetness of youth when it is lost; careless, unaccounted 
joy prized so mightily when it is gone. 

Andrew thought suddenly of a thing Nora Lee said so often 
when she was nine or ten: “Oh, I wish and wish you were 
my father! Then I wouldn’t have to go always without one. 
Isn’t it sad?” 

Memories tore with regretful hands at his thoughts. 

Then he stood in the walk. Vines grew all over the fence; 
the geraniums were pink and shiny above the pergola. That 
night six years ago when he brought Margaret here; when 
he carried her, his heart breaking with its love, into this 
house. . 

At least she had been happy. She had said so nobly: “Dear 
Andrew, I am glad to give—” 

He went now softly. Margaret was in the garden. She had 
been plucking flowers, came toward him, her arms filled with 
golden dahlias. They were yellow as the strange lights in her 
hair; rich as the amber pallor of her skin. 

Facing him so, she seemed eternally young in a golden, 
misty bloom. His eyes filled at her smile. 

“Ah—you would be glad, dear Andrew, to know how I have 
trembled lest you would not come again. I am as foolish as 
my Nora Lee, turning red and white for love.” 

He looked at her with that terrible, yearning tenderness: “I 
saw our Nora Lee walking with the lad. Let them have their 
happiness, Margaret. Do you know she is growing beautiful ?” 

Margaret could weep when any one spoke with warmth of 
Nora Lee. 

She said lightly: “Oh no! But rather pretty. Andrew— 
it is three weeks since you were here.” 
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“Three very long weeks, Margaret.” 

She was searching his eyes; noting that the thick hair 
seemed so much whiter; the strong, fine brow lined. 

When they went into the house she did as he wished she 
would. She clasped his face in her hands and stooping down 
kissed it gently: 

“You are not happy, Andrew dear.” 

“T am now, Margaret. Will you come away with me?” 

She turned white. The whiteness traveled inward even from 
her finger tips. “Has it come to this, Andrew?” 

“Yes—it has come to this.” 

She turned from him with a desperate movement and sank 
her hands against the flowers. 

After a moment he went to her. 

“You're thinking of Nora Lee, Margaret. I too have 
thought of her. Need this hurt her more than the past? We 
can go anywhere—South America—Europe. It need not be 
known where—” 

“And if I don’t go, Andrew?” 

He said nothing. 

“Does it mean, Andrew, the end, then?” 

“T’m afraid it does, Margaret.” 

“T cannot bear it! Andrew—I cannot.” 

He pressed his face down against her hands, covering them 
with kisses. 

She went on blindly: “TI would not think it right to send you 
out of our lives, Andrew—you have done too much. Let you 
go alone? Why? Who would call it right? Andrew, give 
me to-night to think.” 

He laughed softly. “Margaret, I could die gladly if only 
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for this one word you have said.” He put his hands on her 
shoulders and drew her with an eager gentleness. 

When Nora Lee came in he said gayly, “Where is the merry 
brown lover ?” 

“The merry brown lover must pile up the shiny shekels. On 
Saturday nights he works. But why all the jubilation, you 
silver-topped, lovely old Andrew ?”’ 

They sat at the table. Margaret’s eyes rested with trembling, 
uncertain question on Nora Lee. 

Suddenly Andrew said: “Would’st go to Europe, fair maid?” 

“When, kind sir?” 

“To-morrow.” 

Nora Lee laughed. “Does he mean it, mother?” 

“Tt might be that he does.” 

Her eyes danced. “But not forever? Could we stop off 
in Boston, perhaps?” 

“We could do that.” 

She said wistfully: “Dane may go East to study. His old 
uncle wants to send him to the Boston Tech. Well, I shouldn’t 
mind a sojourn in Europe for the nonce.” 

“Then ’tis settled! Up at six, damsel, and fare forth for 
the tickets.” 

Margaret stood up, her lips white. Nora Lee and Andrew 
laughed. 

Suddenly the side door clicked—a swift, padded step across 
the room—some one on the threshold ... the flutter of a 
purple cape. 

A sharp cry and Andrew sprang to his feet. 

But in that moment Lily, his wife, whipped out a pistol and 
leveled it at Margaret’s heart. 


CHAPTER XII 


A TRIANGULAR CLASH 


ANnprREW dashed toward his wife, the move so unexpected 
she crouched. Crouching, she leveled the pistol. 

He swerved quickly, backing her against the wall, wrench- 
ing the pistol with sharp, abrupt strength from her hands. 

She struggled silently, her lips bitten together, flaring red 
stains polishing her cheek bones, the bleached yellow hair fall- 
ing. 

Suddenly she began to sob, her hand flinging out in a wild 
gesture of accusation toward Margaret—‘“You she devil!” 

Andrew clapped his hand over her mouth. “Get up, Lily, 
you're coming home. Put your hands down. No, I won't 
release them. I’m going to take you home, now. Come 
quietly !” 

A long, shuddering moan. “Home! Home!’—the beating 
of her fists on his chest. She let herself sink in a dead weight 
against him. 

He lifted her in his arms, turning to Margaret a glance of 
agonized supplication. 

She went over quietly and brought his hat, lifting the trail- 
ing purple cape from under his feet. Doing this she smiled at 
him—a light of holy peace, like candles glowing at a shrine. 

He lowered his head before it, bearing his heavy, sobbing 


burden to the car. He propped her gently on the cushions. 
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On the long ride back to Fairdale Lily Stewart huddled in 
the corner, her choking gasps subsiding in muttered plaints 
like a dirge. “I’m the wife—the one to blame—the wife! I 
warned you! I told you. Oh, I asked you to be kind—to 
remember. Why did I want you to take me with you? To 
give you a chance to save your soul. I knew—that’s why I 
gave you a chance. Take me with you. Save your honor! 
Would you? You were busy!” A prolonged, shivering cry. 
“You'll go back! ‘You'll try again! Don’t, Andrew, don’t!” 

The shrill fury mingled with the tumult in Andrew’s mind 
and this mingled with the infinite booming of the sea; the roar- 
ing of the wind as they sped down the naked road. Forlorn, 
puny whimpers they were, in the vast, pitiless, unheeding song 
of the universe. 

The moon rode blue and high; its image floated in cold 
serenity on the gleaming bosom of the waters. Andrew looked 
toward them. They seemed at peace, yet desolate, like one 
who bares his breast, enduring while the winds of mortality 
strike against him. 

To Andrew it seemed that he was riding out of life; that 
all had now become unreal and dark. Through all the future 
he would go gropingly, feeling neither warmth nor light. 

Lily had become silent. She refused to move when he 
opened the door at Fairdale and waited for her to step out. 
She made a clumsy lunge forward, then crumpled in obstinate 
immobility in the corner. 

He said quietly: “We are home, Lily. It is late and turn- 
ing very cold. Get out, will you, please?” 

Sobs answered him. 

“Are you unable to move, Lily?” 
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She had her face hidden in the cushions. He finally lifted 
her to the ground. She slumped in his arms, dropping her 
head against his neck, her wet eyes touching his chin. 

He was exhausted when he reached her room and laid her 
on the bed. She remained inert, regarding him with red, 
glaring eyes. 

“Do you want anything, Lily?” 

She beat her two hands together, her body shaken with hys- 
terical sobs. When he drew the blankets about her, she clung 
to his arm, letting her face sink down against him. He was 
forced to sit on the edge of the bed and comfort her. 

He sat there feeling her fingers driving into his flesh, till 
they seemed to squeeze at the blood in his veins. A sense of 
appalling doom fell upon him. 

She had known of Margaret, must have shadowed him. In 
all those recent scenes she had been planning this. She would 
have shot Margaret. 

He loosened her fingers with an involuntary shiver of repug- 
nance. She mistook it for cold and tried to wrap the blanket 
about him. 

“T’m tired, Lily—let me go—good night.” 

She said in a frightened whisper: ‘“Andrew—don’t leave 
the house. Something frightful will happen.” 

He scarcely heard, but went to his room and laid the pistol 
in his grip. Yesterday he might have escaped; to-day he was 

_a prisoner. 

His mind reconstructed in a score of ways the scene in 
Margaret’s dining room. Margaret white and beautiful as a 
thing of marble; Nora Lee flinging her arms about her 
mother’s neck. 
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Then he saw Margaret prostrate on the floor, blood stream- 
ing from that lovely face, the spirit going—this might have 
happened. 

Sunday morning he was going to his office. There were 
papers he wanted. Lily stopped him in the hall. She said 
faintly. “Andrew—are you leaving me?” 

He surveyed her with cold aversion. “I am returning in a 
few hours. Don’t have me watched, Lily. For your own good 
—don’t carry this thing any further!” 

“No? Iam perfectly calm, Andrew. You will never leave 
me for her. I mean this.” 

He smiled: “I believe you do.” 

“Then you are warned.” 

Reaching his office, he suddenly remembered that his papers 
were in the safe deposit vaults. He could not get them until 
the morning. 

He sat at his desk, his head buried in his arms. Time 
wheeled on cold, leaden feet. He felt his life stretched out 
and these cold, leaden feet beating it into the sod. 

He came out of this lethargy to open a small concealed 
drawer. Here were two letters from Margaret. The only ones 
he had kept. One she had written after their first farewell 
that summer in the mountains . . . a sacramental letter, like 
their kiss of parting. 

“Andrew, your coming has put a beauty in the sunset, a 
music in the dawn. I hold to these as gifts that make me glad 
to live through empty centuries. No matter what the future 
brings, we have this past. Andrew, I see your gentle eyes. 
They are dear things to hold eternally in mine.” 

He read this and began to sob, unable to check the storm 
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of grief. He took the two letters and burned them and put 
their ashes in his pocket. 

Monday he came to Margaret. It was noon, but Nora Lee 
was home. She was standing at the gate. She ran up and 
slipped her hand into his: ‘“Andrew—oh, let me see—you’re 
all right, aren’t you?” 

“T’m going away, Nora Lee. I’ve come to say good-by.” 

“We are not going with you, Andrew?” 

eNo— 

“What will my mother do?” 

“Where is she, Nora Lee?” 

She pointed to the living room. Tears rushed to her eyes, 
but she put her trembling hands on his sleeve: “Andrew— 
come out afterwards—you must come out and kiss me before 
you go.” 

“Don’t care about it, Nora Lee—it may not be forever.” 

Margaret ran forward, but seeing his desperate look and 
hollow cheeks, she clasped her hands against her breast, clos- 
ing her eyes. 

He took her hands and drew them to his heart. Yet neither 
dared to meet each other’s eyes. 

He said quietly: “I am leaving, Margaret.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“T will write to you.” 

“And we must part in this way, Andrew?” 

“Tt seems the only thing to do. I waited too long, Margaret. 
I never dreamed she could know. Oh, my love—my dear 
love—” 

“No, Andrew—do not break your heart—speak to me—I 
want your voice. Where are you going?” 
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“I will write, Margaret. Oh—things will be better, per- 
haps—” 

“You are not telling me the truth.” 

“We have had the years of fullness, Margaret. Once you 
said it was a stolen thing. I have never thought so. Margaret, 
you have been wife to me and you only in thought and in 
heart. There has been no day in eight years, Margaret, that 
any other has had one moment’s feeling and no wife, my dear 
loved Margaret—none was ever more sacredly beheld.” 

She glanced up at his face. She put her fragile hands 
against his cheeks, a deathly stillness in her heart. “Ah, An- 
drew; are you telling me a last good-by?” 

“T am telling you the beating of my soul. I am giving you 
my spirit, Margaret. I do not know why I am speaking so, 
but if it is a last good-by, my dear—you will remember the 
past. I can endure infinity of pain because of this. Can you?” 

She drew his head down. She kissed his lips. Her lips 
faltered on his eyes. 

He raised her in his supple arms, and she was strong again. 
She turned that holy smile upon his face. “Andrew—go gladly 
—dear one—dear one. I know you cannot leave me long.” 

His arms wound against her. He dropped on his knees, as 
he had that night so long ago, and held her for a last, long 
moment, with his face in her gentle hands. 


— 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE PARTING 


ANDREW put a great white envelope in Nora Lee’s hands. 
“Keep this for a while and don’t tell Margaret. If you should 
need anything use what you want. Afterwards Margaret will 
know what to do.” 

He kept his head down. Nora Lee noticed that his hands 
touching hers were very cold and that they shook. 

“Afterwards, Andrew? What do you mean by that? Aren’t 
you coming back? Not ever?” 

“I’m not very certain of my plans, Nora Lee. We can't 
always tell what may happen, can we?” 

“Oh, Andrew, your hands are so cold; your voice sounds 
queer and different! Do you mean something worse is going 
to happen? Like last night?” 

“No. Last night won’t happen again. I’m making very 
certain of that. But I may not see you for some time, Nora 
Lee, and I wanted to be sure that you go to college. Isn’t 
that what you want? And I wanted to ask you, Nora Lee, 
not to think too harshly of your old friend, will you?” 

“Of you, Andrew? You’ve been better to me than a father. 
What would we have done without you? Probably died up 
there in that terrible Butte valley. Think harshly of you, 
Andrew? I love you! Only through you was my mother kept 
alive. You mustn’t stay away too long.” 


Her eyes suddenly filled. 
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He grew white as she spoke, in a breathless bewilderment. 
Cruel to leave them. Crueler to risk disgrace. Stain Nora 
Lee’s young life. 

He said in low, distracted tones: “I have thought of her 
in all I do. I would give up life to spare her pain. You must 
tell her this. Speak for me, if I do not come. Now will you, 
Nora Leer” 

“Oh, Andrew, you seem crying. Andrew, she’s looking from 
the window. I think her heart is breaking—” 

He turned slowly, and lifting his eyes smiled long at Mar- 
garet. She moved toward him. He went back and clasped her 
in his arms. Their lips met in a long, deathless kiss that had 
no passion in it, but was communion of their spirits. 

Margaret searched his eyes. 

“Andrew, what you do must be the better thing. What you 
do has always been the better thing—” 

Her brave lips trembled. He bent his head, shutting his eyes 
against her. “If I have ever done a better thing—ah, Mar- 
garet—let me go, dear life of mine—believe—you will believe 
in all I try to do this better—now, most of all...” He laid 
his lips on her closed eyes and on her hands that seemed then 
to him like flowers—delicate, white flowers. Their fragrance 
drifted to his thoughts—a promise and a peace. He mur- 
mured: ‘‘Dear hands of you—they will reach out, I know. 
Margaret, reach your blessed hands to me.” He smiled and 
folded them against his heart. 

Nora Lee, coming in softly, saw Margaret standing near 
the window, a look of seraph sweetness on her face—a still, 
deep quiet, like some lovely thing fashioned of warm and 
pallid stone. 
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She went with the great white envelope hidden in her blouse. 
She locked her door and opened the package, as Andrew told 
her to. Seeing what was there, her hands turned limp with 
panic. 

Why did Andrew do this thing? It had a cold, final note, 
more gripping than farewell. She went through the papers, 
frightened tears blurring her eyes. She wanted to run down- 
stairs and fling this envelope—fling herseli—into Margaret’s 
arms. 

But she stood quiet. Andrew asked her to act for him. He 
had to leave for a while and he gave her this trust—this 
mighty sum of money—that Margaret might not want for any- 
thing; that she might go to college. Dear, kind Andrew! 

In the envelope were bonds—$15,000 in Liberty bonds. 
Nora Lee was to hold them and later on, in case he didn’t 
come, she was to give them to Margaret; tell Margaret he had 
thought of her in all. In all and everything he did she was 
his only thought. 

She sealed the envelope and hid it in her diary, fastening the 
lock. The book, with a lock and key, Andrew had given her. 
He had said with a merry wink: “We mustn’t take the slight- 
est chance with those tremendous thoughts, Nora Lee.” 

So his trust was safe there. Margaret wouldn’t look in that 
book—she even closed her eyes passing it. 

But the thought of the bonds lay on Nora Lee’s heart like a 
piece of lead. As she came downstairs Margaret stood in the 
same attitude. She got up abruptly: “Let us take a walk, 
Nora Lee. How quiet the house seems. Late summer days 
are always so.” 

The first autumn flowers were blooming in the garden— 
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violets all along the hedge and the golden feathers of the proud 
chrysanthemums. How gaudy and arrogant they were—a 
soulless flower that should never bloom where pain is sowed. 

Margaret spoke of the sky—so clear and blue—the trees 
that are such lovely things, gracious as kindly souls— 

They walked up the hills. Then Margaret sat on the stone 
curbing. Her face was very pale. She wiped moisture from 
her lips. Then as though she forced herself: ‘What did 
Andrew say to you?” 

“That he’d come when he could. That he was thinking of 
us. Mother! What do you fear?” 

Margaret gave a sharp, half-frantic laugh. She got up 
quickly, yet her limbs trembled and were weighted. “What are 
you saying, Nora Lee?) Hush—I have no fear—no fear at all 
—the days are growing short—that tree against the crimson 
sun—what uplifting things are colors in the sky—” 

“Mother! You are not walking straight—Mother, lean on 
me!” 

“Nonsense, gypsy girl—the fog is drifting in—the hills will 
soon be lost—” 

But they went almost creeping to the house. Soft, amber 
shadows flickered through the twilight gloom. 

Margaret said: “Don’t light the lamps—I like the dreamy 
Cis Sas 

Nora Lee said: “You sit as though you’re waiting.” 

Margaret smiled. Suddenly she had darted to her feet and 
sprang across the room. The faintest tinkle of the phone strik- 
ing like thunder in her heart. 

Nora Lee said: ‘Let me—oh, mother—give it here—” 

Margaret pressed the phone against her lips: ‘“‘Meadows— 


ow 


age. Not dead athe is not 


She me as thie he, turning wild, stricken eyes to Nora 
Le e. Their light was gone. “Andrew is hurt—machine—I 
think they said that—machine—the cliff. Andrew dying—we 


must go—” 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE MEETING AT THE HOSPITAL 


SHADOWS crept between them in the blue gloom of the taxi. 
The wind rushed shouting down the road, unloosening billows 
of darkness. 

Margaret felt the wind in her heart. 

She touched Nora Lee’s hand, turning a dim face that 
wavered like a pale, despairing light. “I knew— Why did I 
let him go?” 

“You couldn’t know. Mother, your face is so frightened. 
But you didn’t know.” 

“Of course not! Of course not—how could I know?” 

She leaned forward and tapped the window. “Hurry— 
drive more quickly.” 

After a moment she said calmly: “We will be there first. 
It will be hours before anyone can come from Fairdale.” 

A nurse met Margaret in the hall. “Mrs. Meadows—yes, 
you may come.” 

“He is not dead?” 

“Not yet.” 

The nurse went on quietly: “He was unconscious at first. 
He rallied an hour ago, and called for you. He is passing 
now.” 


Through the boom and thudding that is the muffled roar of 
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coming grief Margaret heard her words. “He was driving 
on the Colma road. Another machine crowded him at the 
curve and a third coming in the opposite direction bore against 
the two with blinding lights. Mr. Stewart’s car plunged over 
the cliff. The driver responsible for the accident sped away. 
The third car brought the injured here.” 

“Was he driving alone?” 

es.” 

Down the long white corridor—the turning of a knob—a 
form lying on the bed—the graying brown of Andrew’s massy 
hair—the bronze of his thin, harried face—no light in the 
half-shut, dreaming eyes. 

A forlorn despondence in the way his hand lay lifeless on 
the covers. To Margaret no one ever looked so lonely. Oh, 
that her arms were wings—great, sheltering wings—that might 
fold down about him with a life and peace. 

Fear left her; she moved with the serene poise of a spirit 
come to claim the dying. She dropped her hand on his, whis- 
pering in a voice that was the very music of immortal pain: 
“Andrew—Andrew—do you hear ?” 

His eyes raised, a spark flickering in their hidden depths, 
He tried to speak. She dropped on her knees and pressed her 
lips to his inert hands. He seemed pleased; a radiant, boyish 
gladness touched his mouth. With tremendous effort his 
thought struggled for utterance. 

Margaret wanted those words as the heart wants its pulse. 

She said, leaning close: “Speak—Andrew—oh, if you 
can—” 

“T’ve waited—for you—Margaret.” 

Forms moved in the room; the door closed softly. They 
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were alone. Her hands tightened in a sudden madness on his. 
She fell forward on her knees so that her face lay against his 
on the pillow. 

' A faint sound of joy: “My darling—thanks!” 

It was so like his old, tender laugh. . . . She remembered 
nights and days—his eyes, his voice; the melting of their 
hearts in anguished rapture. She remembered once reaching 
her hand to draw his head to hers, remembered his exultant 
sigh: “Ah, Life, Margaret—she owes us nothing, not a sou!” 

She whispered: “Andrew—that night under the madrones 
—the silver stars?” 

His hand gave answer. It went throbbing through her veins 
like a song. “Andrew, the mountains when you came?” 

“T hear—” 

“Andrew—all your dear, dear goodness—” 

“Ah—don’t—” 

Then suddenly the scene of the morning flashed with steel- 
cruel brightness to her mind: the heart-piercing quiet of his 
eyes—the appalling sense of doom. Had Andrew gone know- 
ingly to this death? 

She moaned softly: “I let you go—Andrew, to this!” He 
seemed to feel her tears. He gripped her hands, raising him- 
self a little, his eyes glowing in the ashen pallor of his face. 
He said with an utter peace: “No! I loved you too much 
for that, Margaret.” 

His lips faltered, an astonished fright transfixed his eyes as 
though an unseen hand plunged a dagger through their light: 
“Going—reach your hands—” 

She stooped and closed his eyes with lips that fainted; that 
whispered wildly: “Andrew—Andrew—take me—” 
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His dying breath was harsh against her cheek. She felt that 
and said nothing. 

* * * * * * * 

After a long while some one pleaded gently: 

“Dear mother—mother—” 

She said vaguely: “He is gone, my darling—gone.” She 
leaned against the wall. Her face was white—it was whiter 
than the dead’s. She said with mortal terror: “It is so. It is 
teally so. Ah, Andrew is gone— 

“Go back, Nora Lee, go back and see if he is dead. If it 
can be that he is really dead.” 

She put her arm in Margaret’s: “Come, dear mother; he is 
dead—I have gone in and kissed his face. It is so cold— 
so, mother, there is such a look of peace as though he just 
stopped smiling.” 

Margaret said faintly “Oh—then he is gone—you say his 
face is cold—then we must go—” 

She let Nora Lee lead her blindly down the steps. She mur- 
mured softly: “Oh, you are gone—you are gone. .. .” 

As they passed to the curb where the machine waited, an 
automobile came tearing headlong. It stopped at the hospital 
—a flutter of long veils—a purple cape brushed Nora Lee’s 
sleeve. The white face and garish hair of Andrew’s wife 
shone under the shadow of an immense hat. 

Poor, unprotesting dead that may be claimed because the 
spirit has gone winging on its way— 

Margaret shielded her face with her hands. She sat as one 
from whom all life is gone. 

Once she said to Nora Lee: “What is the time?” 

“Nearly eleven.” 
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“Eleven—ah, this noon he was alive.” The moment of final 
parting came like a chord of distant harmony to Margaret’s 
mind—the look of rapt, undying faith in Andrew’s gentle eyes; 
the smile of boyish sweetness: “I loved you—too much for 
that—” 

She went into the house—wandered about the room—touch- 
ing the things that he had loved—opening a book— 

There was in its pages a snapshot Nora Lee had taken. It 
was of Andrew, gallant and laughing— 

Margaret took it up to the light. She turned it this way 
and that. She said to Nora Lee: “I cannot see the face— 
tell me, has it faded?” 

“Oh, mother—you must see it—of course, you do—” 

Margaret’s eyes glanced at her strangely: “No, I cannot 
see his face. Then it must be, he is dead—” 

She said that and dropped in Nora Lee’s bewildered arms. 


CHAPTER XV 
GRIEF’S AFTERMATH 


In the ghostly stillness of that terrifying night Nora Lee 
watched her mother’s face. 

She pleaded softly: “Mother, do you see me sitting here? 
Nod if you hear me. Please, please, mother dear!” 

Margaret remained blanched and quiet as a marble mask. 
Two days passed so. 

Wild with fear, Nora Lee besought the doctor: “Do some- 
thing! Lift her out of this.” 

He answered gravely: “All that can be done.” 

Then a nurse was installed. 

Nora Lee went stumbling to the room and sat at the bed 
holding those inert hands—holding them with ail her might— 
chaining Margaret to her. 

She had the sickening conviction that her mother had already 
stolen away. She had gone with Andrew. Their tragic love 
had flouted the laws of earth. Now it flouted the laws of 
death. 

Margaret’s eyes opened, glazed slowly with horror. She 
said in a frightened way: “You went back and kissed his 
face? It was cold?” 

Then her mind wandered. She was buried in the snow again, 
lying there in the desolate Siskiyou Mountains. Fighting 


death— 
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Then it was the night she ran away from Will Meadows. 
For she kept repeating madly: “My baby! Don’t hurt my 
baby !” 

Through all her delirium went this titanic struggling. The 
doctor said: “She is fighting valiantly to live. That is good.” 

The girl thought miserably: “No—she won’t fight to live.” 

Early one morning Margaret looked sanely and quietly into 
Nora Lee’s face. She smiled wanly: “I won’t die. I won’t 
leave you. Go and rest now!” 

She improved. 

But Nora Lee had no peace. She couldn’t bear to have Mar- 
garet out of her sight. She followed her about, almost with- 
ered with suspense. 

One day she came into the room and found Margaret at a 
desk writing. She leaned over her shoulder and read in aston- 
ishment. Margaret was applying for a position as teacher in 
the Butte valley schools. 

“Mother,” she said brokenly, “do you think you are able to 
teach? You don’t have to—oh, mother!” 

She ran crying to her room and got out Andrew’s bonds. 
She cried because Margaret, who could scarcely walk—whose 
heart was mortally weak, thought she had to keep on fighting; 
had to live and keep on fighting just for Nora Lee. 

She put the bonds in Margaret’s hands. She whispered: 
“Mother, it was beautiful the way he spoke—the way he gave 
them—beautiful as all he did. You have this, at least!” 

A light went over her mother’s face—almost of joy. The 
girl felt happy to have brought this look to Margaret. 

One day a short while after this when it was just two weeks 
since Andrew died, his wife paid them a call. 
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Nora Lee saw her through the glass door—the purple cape 
and bleached yellow hair. She sped across the room, opening 
the door narrowly. 

“T’ve come on business with your mother, Miss Meadows! 
I must see her at once.” 

“My mother is very ill. You can’t see her. I attend to all 
her business.” 

Lily pinched the fingers of her stiff, black gloves, her abnor- 
mally thin mouth curving: “Yes! Then deliver to me imme- 
diately my $15,000 in Liberty bonds!” 

“What bonds are you talking about?” 

“The bonds my husband brought here on the day he was 
killed! They’re registered. You can never use them. Hand 
them over!” 

The woman suddenly appeared to Nora Lee a murderess. 
She had forced Andrew to his death. Now she would come 
and take the bonds. Margaret would try to go back to her 
teaching. And she, too, would succumb to this hideous old 
woman’s passion. 

She said with a cold resolution: ‘We have no bonds of 
yours. You are mistaken. My mother has never been in want 
—why should Andrew leave us money?” 

“You will tell me next she never took my husband’s love! 
The bonds are in this house. I shall find them!” 

She pushed violently across the threshold. The girl blocked 
her with a challenging fury. “No! Ill have you arrested for 
disturbing the peace. You’re menacing my mother’s life. You 
can’t enter here without a search warrant! You leave or I'll 
call the police! I'll charge you with attempt to commit murder. 
You have a pistol in your purse now, perhaps?” 
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The woman blanched. She held fawningly to her bag: 
“You refuse to surrender my money? You keep me standing 
here like a beggar? You shall see!” 

Holding tightly to the satchel, she flung about and went 
with a halting rush across the lawn. 

Nora Lee closed and bolted the door. 

For days and weeks she wouldn’t leave Margaret’s side. 

But at Christmas time Margaret said: “Oh, go out for a 
while—you and Dane go and get a little pine tree for the 
holidays.” 

He was going East to college. They had so few hours more. 
And so much love to tell each other. They took this walk. 
They went up the trail winding through the lofty trees of 
Mount Davidson. 

They reached the wide plateau on the top of the mountain 
and sat down to watch a ship sailing through the Golden Gate. 

“T wish you were coming with me, Nora Lee. Lately, I find 
it hard to think of parting.” He took a package from his 
pocket and gave it to her sheepishly. It was a picture of him- 
self with that high light of youth in his eyes. “Put it on your 
bureau, Nora Lee, and look at it often and think of me much.” 

She made an effort to laugh: “So that I shall have your 
beauty shining always before me to keep me straight and 
good ?” 

“To keep you for me! You're so dear, Nora Lee—you’re 
the dearest dear—” 

She answered with tightened lips: “I thought love was so 
beautiful. Now I see that it is terrible. You have reached in 
and torn out my heart.” 

“T will take such care of it, Nora Lee.” 
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The choke in his voice endeared him a thousandfold. She 
answered impetuously: “Oh, you must, Dane! Without you 
I would be so alone!” 

* * * * * * * 

When the day came for the farewell she couldn’t keep the 
tears from her eyes. They both laughed about it. 

They walked down between two trains at the Oakland mole. 
He said: “Oh, hurry. We'll only have a minute or two alone. 
My folks will be along.” 

He reached for her hand and holding it eagerly, slipped a 
ring on the little finger. It was the smallest diamond anyone 
had ever seen—one tiny gleam. 

She looked at it blinded: “What made you think to do so 
wonderful a thing, Dane?” 

He flung an arm about her: “You’re so sweet, Nora Lee. 
Kiss me. Say you won't forget? You won’t ever forget one 
single thing of all the promises?” 

“Oh, not a one!” 

They walked very close, stealing hurried tremulous glances 
in each other’s eyes. 

“And now— Good-by!” 

They clung to each other a moment. She watched until the 
watched till even the blur 


train went swinging at the curve 
of his form was lost in the distance. 


CHAPTER XVI 
WISE OR FOOLISH VIRGINS 


Arter this she kept closer than ever to her mother. Mar- 
garet saw the lurking terror of her spirit. 

She said once gayly: “Don’t watch me so. I’m not going 
to steal away. When you were a tiny thing you used to think 
this. I promise not to go without a warning.” 

And she insisted that Nora Lee go out a little—take up her 
friendships again. 

Early in the spring there was a house party at the Pauls’ 
across the bay. Margaret pleaded and commanded. 

“You must go! You will lose youth and beauty, and what 
will the brown lad do then?” 

She was restless and lonely and began to think of the excit- 
ing gayety. It was always stimulating at the Pauls’, Maxwell 
Reed, the writer, would be there. He had singled Nora Lee 
out on several occasions. He was old from her standpoint— 
he was twenty-nine. But he had the color of much living 
which is always intriguing to a girl of eighteen or nineteen. 

Max would probably bring interesting friends like Ida Bur- 
nett, who had a mind sharp and brilliant as a knife—and Rich- 
ard Carlisle, who had traveled all over the world and was rich 
and humorous and devil-may-care. There would be vivid 
arguments on heaven and hell. All the paths of mortality 
would be gayly and impudently trod. 


She became eager in anticipation. And when she stepped 
82 
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into the lighted room with the masses of fresh greens in gar- 
lands about the rafters; when she heard the lively music and 
the young laughter from a hundred throats, she felt a great load 
of age and sorrow lifted from her heart. 

“We missed you,” said Max, dancing with her again and 
again. They walked out in the moonlit garden. Through the 
trees couples wended a happy-go-lucky way to the dozens of 
automobiles parked in the shadows. 

“T have no car,” said Max; “I’m sorry.” 

“But Pm not!” 

They could see a girl in a white dress snuggling into the 
arms of a boy. Abruptly the shades of the car windows were 
dashed down. 

Nora Lee looked out to the waters. They were standing in 
the shelter of the house, leaning on a high gate overgrown with 
ivy geraniums. They looked out as from a tall window to the 
bay and the islands. The dark hood of Angel Island pierced 
the faint azure sky. It conjured the dark figure of a monk 
kneeling in eternal prayer. How beautiful the night appeared! 

Presently there was a rustling in the trees below them. Two 
figures moved. The girl’s dark orange dress gave out a glim- 
mer. Soft hurried notes flung toward them. The man drew 
a flask from his pocket, held it to the girl’s lips, then to his 
own. She came very close and put her arms tightly about the 
man’s neck. 

Nora Lee shut her eyes. She said angrily: “I hate that!” 

“Why °” 

“Tt’s so unnecessary.” 

“So girls have been taught for a thousand years more or 
less. But you aren’t accepting that tradition to-day. For cen- 
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turies women were hypnotized into regarding themselves as 
marble statues without fire or impulses—unalterable virtue was 
the rule: the inevitable and natural state. So they were told. 
But that girl down there doesn’t believe it. For her and for 
many girls to-day, the fetish of female chastity has lost its 
magic. They’re waking up to find themselves not marble statues 
but human beings—the same as men. Only more so.” 

Nora Lee shrank a little. “Just the same that kind of thing 
is a sacrilege.” 

“Ts it always a sacrilege when a girl and a man kiss?” 

“Not if they truly love.” 

“What is true love?” Maxwell Reed smiled. He noted the 
zeal in Nora Lee’s face and his smile saddened. For he saw 
that she stood on the star rim of youth waiting for the beauty 
of heaven to open. Youth stands here its brief, unforgettable 
moment looking in the face of God. The face dims. Inevi- 
table and tragic is that touch of darkness; as the feet turn 
groping and heavy to cross the sodden, well-worn thresholds 
Gt aLite. 

She was staring now in moody contempt at the figures under 
the tree. The girl in the orange dress smoothed her hair while 
the man held a small mirror before her. Then the two laced 
their arms and turned slowly toward the house. 

“Whatever love is,” said Nora Lee hotly, “it’s not that!” 

“Because it doesn’t agree with your kind? But there is no 
standard formula of love. A brown maid of the South Sea 
Islands, a coquette of Paris, a mother suffering for her child, 
a nun denying herself for God—each would define love in dif- 
ferent terms. Each sees one phase of the illuminating experi- 
ence of Living. That girl and the man down there are part 
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of it, too. They’re taking their fling at the big adventure. You 
can’t shut your eyes in anger and condemn what you may not 
understand.” 

“No, but I can refuse to believe it necessary or beautiful.” 

“But you'll admit that it may be both pleasant and agree- 
able, won’t you?” 

“Tt depends on how cheap a person is. I suppose there are 
people in the world who would find the jingle of counterfeit 
money in their pockets pleasant and agreeable. Perhaps it’s 
the same with counterfeit emotions.” 

“Are you so sure their emotions are counterfeit? I’m inclined 
to believe them very real and clamorous.” 

Nora Lee shot a quick glance upward. “How can they be 
real? Do you think anyone can fall in love with a different 
person two or three times a week?” 

“I’m not talking of love. I’m talking of kissing. You call 
it a sacrilege for a girl to kiss a man unless she truly loves 
him. I think that extremely harsh in you. Just now you 
snapped your eyes shut as though that girl down there were 
insulting you; as though she had committed a crime.” 

“She has! She’s throwing away a holy thing for a sham. 
It doesn’t pay for a girl to do that.” 

“And if you were Alice’s queen I suppose you’d shout: ‘Off 
with her head!’ Consider the number you’re condemning. 
You’d have ninety per cent of the women in the world exe- 
cuted. And why? Because they are reaching out for the sweet 
excitements of life? Because they are finding a wild pulse in 
their hearts and rejoicing in its throb? Why blame women 
because they have so lately discovered themselves? Why blame 
them for demanding the pleasures men have seized for a thou- 
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sand centuries? And doesn’t it occur to you that there may 
be some reason, even justification, for things that nearly every- 
one is doing? Wholesale expression of emotion can’t be very 
much more fatal than wholesale repression—” 

What he said was not new. She had heard Connie pipe it 
all in a hundred different tunes, but it had sped through her 
ears without ever awakening her senses. 

Now she stood in the dark, this strange man’s arm carelessly 
about her—repelled, fascinated, expectant, as though life were 
some magnificent diamond that he held in his hand, slowly 
turning it that she might see unguessed facets scintillating with 
new and shivering delights. 

Instinctively she moved from him. “You cannot be right, I 
know it. I don’t know why I know it. But when I agree with 
you, when I come to think we should play at love with this, 
that and those, something beautiful will be gone—something 
beautiful lost.” 

Her voice trailed. She felt his hand press roughly on hers, 
saw his lips oddly straighten. 

“T hope you wiil never agree with me. I hope it completely, 
Miss Meadows. But don’t be too hard on the rest of us. We 
that do not know the real, or we that have lost it, must be 
content with sweet counterfeits.” 

She was no longer listening. For she was hearing Dane 
asking, ““You’ll remember all the promises? And keep them, 
Nora Lee?” She smiled dreamily. 

It was one o’clock. She went up to the room that she and 
Sallie, the second of the Paul sisters, were sharing with Vir- 
ginia Day. 

Sallie was already in bed. Her red hair spread out on the 
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pillow like a soft flame; her quick, snapping eyes were just 
visible above the covers. 

She said crossly: “It’s about time you got here. If your 
feet are cold keep them on your own side of the bed.” 

Nora Lee kicked off her pumps, laid her dress with elaborate 
smiles over the chair. “My feet are not cold—” 

“After such a night as this, is there anything cold in the 
world, I ask. I suppose those others won’t be along till morn- 
ing and Billie will be raising the roof all day to-morrow. Turn 
out the light.” 

Nora Lee crept into bed, pushing Sallie’s hair with insolent 
gayety from her side of the pillow. 

Sallie said: “I see you’re in love.” 

Bese, 

“What is it like?” 

“Ask Connie.” 

“I’m not interested in trash! You and I are different from 
the hoi pollot, Nora Lee.” 

“How nice—” 

“Maybe so and maybe not. I’ve been lying here wondering 
what Connie and Brownie Mills and Marjorie Cole and the 
rest of them find so thrilling in the things they do. It piques 
a person’s curiosity. I’ve concluded there must be something 
in it. If not, why the mad stampede to the automobiles, 
I ask?” 

Sallie broke off as the door opened in a stealthy quiet. Vir- 
ginia glided into the room. She moved toward the bureau and 
stood there motionless, leaning on her elbows and staring into 
the dark glass. 

“Turn on the light!’ Sallie shouted. 
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Virginia straightened. Her hands fumbled at the switch. 
As the light flooded the room she lowered her head, speeding 
with swift, agitated steps to the closet-—remaining a long while, 
hanging up her wrap. 

Sallie said: “Need any help, Virginia? Why the grand 
silence ?” 

Virginia came into the room, shaking her long, fluffy hair 
over her face. In the light it shimmered like very bright silver. 

She was a slender thing with small, Madonna face, dark, 
troubled eyes and this remarkable white-gold hair. Her mouth 
was small, but the lips were full and very deeply curved. Just 
now they had a pathetic, quivering look like a child about to cry. 

Sallie sat up in bed, doubling her arms about her knees. 
Sallie was nineteen, two years younger than her sister Connie. 
She was aggressive, with the callous manner of a boy; a 
mind seething with curiosity and revolt; a heart eager and 
humble. 

She said curtly: ‘“What’s the matter, Virge? You and 
Hum have a fight?” 

Virginia combed her hair over her head. It trailed to the 
floor. “Humphrey and I did not fight. We don’t.” 

“But it’s only one o’clock, ole thing. That’s too early for 
lovers to part. I hear as how midnight hours are very sweet.” 

From behind her shiny veil Virginia laughed with a catchy, 
uneasy note. “Humphrey and I aren’t lovers. That’s the 
trouble.” 

“Ah—comforting! So there are three of us, then—the 
white sisterhood. I was just asking Nora Lee, Virginia, if 
we're the wise or the foolish virgins. What do you think? 
When I see the hectic time other girls have my mind misgives 
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me. I have an idea we'll be left standing on the side lines and 
life and love will pass us by.” 

Virginia said, excitedly: “Well, of course it will. If you’re 
not willing to compete with others—” 

“This sounds intriguing, Virginia. Be definite. Compete in 
what way? With our intellects? Mine and Nora Lee’s are 
certainly the only ones in evidence.” 

Again Virginia laughed. “And you aren’t parked in a 
machine, are you, Sal? And you didn’t get to the football 
game, did you? And no one led you out into the garden, did 
they ?” 

“No! And no one ever has! Never in my nineteen years. 
It’s getting my goat. I’m fairly presentable. I can dance. 
I'd like to know why at ten-thirty and eleven I can slip up- 
stairs to bed and no one ever notices my absence. I’m more 
interesting than most girls if some one would only take the 
trouble to find it out. But they don’t! I'd be willing to kiss 
some one as a starter. I practice on Billie and Pa and believe 
I can do it quite well.” 

“Kiss! That wouldn’t take you very far, Sal. Nobody even 
stops to think about objecting to kisses.” 

“Rot, Virginia! That’s all flapper talk. I’m filled up with 
Connie’s chatter. You’d imagine she was the original wild 
woman to hear her tongue wag out deviltries. She'd be fright- 
ened to apoplexy if she ever tried one-tenth of the things she 
boasts.” 

A steely light crossed into Virginia’s dark, half-slanting 
eyes. “It’s not rot, Sal. I know girls do more than kissing. 
I don’t know how much more—” 

“There you are! You don’t know; I don’t know. Nora Lee 
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doesn’t know. So there’s three. We’re not the only nuns left 
on earth. Connie may be right when she says every little 
kitchen garden has its Red Lily to-day, but it’s my belief the 
majority of us are still white as was.” 

“You don’t stop to figure what all this booze does, Sal. And 
the automobiles—” 

“Well, I’m against bootleg. If you have to go the cocktail 
route to win popularity, I'll stay dumb. Brownie Mills doesn’t 
drink at all, and she’s always parked in somebody’s arms.” 

“She’s in love with Harry Wells. She thinks that gives her 
a right to do a good many things.” 

“What do you mean by ‘a good many things’ ?” 

“You use your own imagination, Sal. It means more than 
just kissing, though. It means pretty heavy petting. It means 
more than I do!” 

“Ah, so that’s why you're here at one o’clock, is it?” 

Virginia’s cheeks blazed; a suspicion of tears sprang to her 
eyes. She shook back her hair. ‘No, it’s not. I was tired.” 

She glanced at Nora Lee, who was now sitting up, her arms 
folded behind her head, a flash of anger darting from her eyes 
to her resolute, indignant mouth. 

“You don’t say anything, Nora Lee. But I guess you know 
a few things yourself.” 

Nora Lee flushed. She was not awakened in the sense that 
Connie was, or even this Madonna-like Virginia. Facts re- 
pelled her. She could grow very bitter facing them. She did 
not think well of God that he had coupled so beautiful a thing 
as love with any physical order. It showed an astonishing 
frugality in the divine imagination. 

Now if it had been left to her, Love would be an affair of 
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souls meeting in rapt looks, of hands touching, of two who 
were young kissing and expiring to float in immortal alone- 
ness, immortal bliss, gazing through eternity into each other’s 
eyes. 

She said now hotly: “I don’t call all that Love. Perhaps 
love ends in kissing and petting. But it can’t begin there. 
It’s not Love if it does. It can never touch a person’s spirit. 
Real Love begins in the mind. You have to love with your 
soul first and your soul will send down a fire to touch your 
heart, then all the rest of you joins in because it is such a 
mighty thing. And that’s a love worth having. But what 
you're talking about is nothing but a skin thrill that even a 
chimpanzee could feel! : 

“And there’s nothing to it but cheapness and stupidity and 
anyone who goes after it only cheats herself. And it never 
lasts—” 

Virginia stooped down and turned her stockings carefully 
right side out. Tears hung on her lashes. She was afraid to 
brush them aside. She said in a soft, questioning tone: “Kiss- 
ing isn’t cheap if you care for a person and sometimes you 
can’t help it that things are pleasant and that you want some 
one’s arm around you.” 

Nora Lee felt the blood fly to her temples. She was sud- 
denly remembering Maxwell Reed’s hand, the drawling music 
of his voice, the fascination that had kept her listening; had 
made her careless of his arm at her waist. She slumped down 
on the pillow: “Much may be said on both sides, I suppose. 
Let’s to Morpheus!” 

Sallie whispered in her ear when the light was out: “It’s 
dangerous to talk of those things, Nora Lee. And it’s not 
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quite as clear-cut as you pretend, is it? Virginia outsmarted 
you that last time, ole dear. Darn right we can’t help it that 
some things are pleasant. They made an awful muddle of 
us, didn’t they? Ye gods! But I found out something. It’s 
this:. Virginia and Connie can pet and stop. You and I 
couldn’t. We’re too decent—if we ever start in that chariot— 
we'll ride to hell and blazes. We'll ride to the fall. I think 
T'll stay as is. Gawd watch between us and harm, as the wash 
lady sez!” 

Nora Lee lay awake long after Sallie and Virginia slept. 
She felt as though a flame instead of the blanket wrapped about 
her. She went through the conversation with Reed again and 
again; she recalled that she had raised her head flirtatiously 
to meet his brilliant eyes. 

What went into her thoughts like a brand of guilt was the 
pressure of his hand on hers. She had liked it. And now she 
was even anticipating her meeting with Max in the morning. 
She became excited and couldn’t sleep. 

In the morning there was a phone call from home. All her 
tumult of the previous night ebbed in a wave of terror. 


CHAPTER: XVII 
THE UNANSWERABLE CHALLENGE 


As Nora Lee frantically threw her clothes into a suit case, 
Virginia Day came to her. Virginia’s soft mouth with its full 
red underlip had a look of desperate pleading. 

“Let me come with you, Nora Lee? I want to get away. 
If you’re worried about your mother I can help.” 

“T’m not worried about my mother! She’s all right!” 

“You don’t want me? You won't let me come? Then all 
right—” 

As Nora Lee came down the hall Virginia was stepping into 
a machine with Humphrey Arnold. They had a box, as though 
they were going off to the woods on a picnic. Virginia waved 
her hand. Her hand looked so small and white and pathetic 
waving like that... . 

“Why didn’t I let her come?” Nora Lee thought, and was 
haunted by the memory of Virginia’s small waving hand. 

She kept seeing it. And then hearing the peculiar faltering 
note in Margaret’s words—“I wish you’d come home, darling. 
Don’t be worried—” 


* * * x ok * * 
She came in sight of the house. A machine was parked near 
the eucalyptus tree . . . the doctor’s machine. 


Nora Lee sped into the hall. The doctor was just coming 
from Margaret’s room. She leaned at the door waiting for 
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“Ah—Nora Lee. I’m glad you’re here. She’s resting 
easily now.” 

His next word fell like a club beating down in the dark. 
“She has a mighty will. There is a chance.” 

“Only—a—chance—” 

The doctor looked at Nora Lee gravely. He was the heart 
specialist Andrew had brought to care for Margaret in the 
months of convalescence after their arrival from the Butte 
valley. All these years he had watched her. 

He now said: ‘“She’s had only a chance for a long while, 
Nora Lee. But a chance is something to fight with. It is your 
time to be strong. You must help me save your mother.” 

She nodded, trying valiantly to meet his eyes. 

“The nurse is there. But she is calling for you. She in- 
sisted on talking through the phone that you might not be 
frightened. Spare even her words, Nora Lee.” 

* * * * * * * 

Margaret was sitting up in bed propped with pillows—a 
waxy gleam on her pale, lovely face. She regarded Nora Lee 
with terrible, gentle sorrow as though she wished to tell her 
more tenderly than any other could—but to tell her none the 
less. The hour of parting was come. 

The girl hid from that message. She laid her cheek against 
her mother’s. 

It was warm, soft, comforting as it had always been. She 
would sit here close and hold Margaret to her, shutting out 
with the sad obstinacy of love the presence of death. 

Her mother wasn’t going! This soon? This bitterly? She 
became panic-stricken with the thought of Margaret gone. 

Margaret seemed to feel this terror for she opened her eyes 
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and smiled faintly. After a moment she murmured: “Brave 
—be brave. Oh! my dear little one! Leaving you alone—I 
don’t want to—” 

“You won't!” said Nora Lee, choking. “You have chances, 
mother—” 

Margaret lay quiet, marshaling her strength. After a long 
while she spoke. She looked tranquilly in Nora Lee’s eyes yet 
her lips seemed sobbing. 

“What will you do, darling girl? You'll go to pois oe 

With a soft, shivering laugh: “Why, yes!” 

“Talk—I want to know—” 

“Oh, mother, rest. Dear, silly darling. To-morrow we can 
talk—” 

“Now—tell me!” 

The girl saw a sudden leaping of fear to Margaret’s eyes— 
ghastly shivering fear. In a spasm of wild love she leaned 
close and murmured incoherently: “Mother, wait! Tl go to 
college—of course. [Il do all—dearest—you’re listening—” 

Margaret’s head and that dear, soft cheek fell back against 
the pillows. 

Nora Lee was pushed from the bed. “Oh, don’t,” she 
sobbed. “She’s talking. Let me hear.” 

“She will not talk again. Your mother has passed.” 

She dropped on her knees and pressed her face against Mar- 
garet’s arm. Passed? Ah, no one could die like that—that 
soon ... there were things to say— 

“Please, Miss Meadows, go now. I must close her 
eyes.” 

“Close her eyes? My mother’s eyes? Oh, I wouldn’t do 
that! Wait till the doctor comes. You can’t be sure—” 
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One last word—one last look—one dear unforgettable smile 
—Margaret would give her this. 

But the doctor said: “She is not coming back. Poor child 
—your mother is dead.” 

* * * * * * * 

They were parted. Margaret had gone her separate way and 
left her little child alone. After all the years of fighting for 
her, aching for her, she had bowed to the challenge of death. 
She had vanished. 

The girl was stunned by this betrayal—incredulous. 

She went into the living room where they had laid Margaret 
on a bier. Gray chiffon covered the still form. Only the face 
was visible. It seemed shining with an inner brightness—a 
pale eloquent radiance. It gave Nora Lee the overpowering 
feeling that Margaret was near—watching and eager. She 
sank on her knees, weeping—pleading. What was it Mar- 
garet would say? What was she thinking that made her smile 
with that secret joyousness ? 

She half expected an answer—half expected the lips to 
move. 

Suddenly she noticed the gray chiffon. Margaret hated gray. 
She pushed it from her mother’s neck, saying to the nurse who 
entered: “Why did you dress her in gray? She never liked 
that color.” 

“Tt’s only for the present. You will have to buy her 
shroud.” 

“Shroud? I wouldn’t think of buying a shroud! She loves 
lavender—a gown of lavender—” as though it were a frock 
for some gay feast—“T’ll buy a soft, filmy crépe. .. .” 

She remembered a gown like this that Margaret had seen 
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in the shops. Nora Lee begged Margaret to buy it. But 
Margaret wouldn’t. 

The sales girl had brought it out and Margaret tried it on 
just to please Nora Lee. She looked enchanting in it. She 
had turned with an arch smile, not quite able to hide the thrill 
the wondrous gown had given her. 

Nora Lee, excited by the lustrous pallor of Margaret’s skin, 
the starlike beauty of her eyes, begged: ‘Take it, mother! 
Oh, please buy it. You never buy a thing for yourself!” 

She remembered the half-wistful gayety of Margaret’s smile 
as she put the thing away. Extravagant to buy a frock like 
that— 

But she should have it now! 

* * * * * * * 

She went out into the sunny morning relieved to do this 
final service. She became frightened as she went into the 
shop. Suppose this gown was gone? It was so long ago they’d 
seen it. 

“Let me see,” said the sales girl. “I remember it! I think 
it’s gone. You wait.” 

She returned in ten minutes bringing it with her, looking at 
the tag. She smiled: “The price is just one-third what it 
was when your mother looked at it. She looked beautiful in 
it. I’m glad she’s to have it.” 

Nora Lee said: “I didn’t tell you. My mother is dead. 
And this is to bury her in—” 

She grabbed up the box and ran to the stairway, not wait- 
ing for the elevator. The starkness of her own words bring- 
ing her as never before to realization. Her mother would have 
this lovely thing to wear—ah, yes—but her mother was dead. 
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When she reached home she gave the box dumbly to the 
nurse. And dumbly went in and looked at Margaret in the 
wonder of lavender and pearl. 

Every once in a while a voice said to her: “She’s dead.” 
This gave her a momentary panic that soon passed into a 
bewildered unacceptance. 

Virginia came. Her words were the first to pierce Nora 
Lee’s confused apathy. “I want to ask a favor. Let me be 
the one to ride with you?” 

“Ride where?” 

Virginia’s dark troubled eyes filled with tears. 

“Oh,” said Nora Lee, stricken anew. “I have to bury her. 
And you want to ride to the cemetery with me?” 

All this seemed ghastly—inconceivable—put Margaret, who 
was so beautiful, in the ground... . 

She said violently: “No— No! I'll ride alone!” 

“Oh, don’t do that. Let me come because I know what grief 
is—I know the worst kind of grief.” She flung her arms 
about Nora Lee—“so I can understand. And I won’t let you 
go alone. It’s terrible to suffer all alone.” 

Nora Lee listened to this and clung to Virginia and was 
comforted. 

Yet no one understood. No one ever has. Gone! Laid 
away. Shut from us forever—the dear, warm face that smiled 
into ours so gently— 

* * * * * * * 

Nora Lee returned from that last desolating service. She 
looked up at the house and turned from it with a beaten de- 
spair. Go into that emptiness? She could not. 

She walked blindly up the hill till she came to the plateau. 
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So often she and Margaret had sat there. In the spring they 
came for the purple flag lilies and the poppies splendid even 
in the month of July. She sat here looking out to the ocean— 
a gtay, bleak stretch of water. Even the Golden Gate had 
drawn about it a murky look. 

Suddenly she remembered the last time her mother had 
walked with her—the day of Andrew’s death. The sky all lit 
with flame and green. Margaret said: “Look, gypsy girl— 
what uplifting things are colors in the sky—” 

She heard the very tone and smiled a little. She felt Mar- 
garet leaning heavily on her arm. Then her heart contracted 
sharply—they had lowered Margaret’s coffin deep in the moist 
brown earth, and covered it— 

There were days and days of wild, protesting realizations. 

She didn’t think—she didn’t plan. Dumbly she made out 
checks for the bills Miss Sanford, the nurse, brought her. 
She had to cash two bonds to meet these obligations—two of 
the fifteen were now gone. » 

After a while she would pack up her things. She would let 
the nurse go and then she would close this house—go and live 
with the Pauls. Begin all over. 

At the end of a week a letter came from Dane. She cried 
her heart out reading through the dozen pages. For the first 
time she felt mellowed—a little reconciled. 

“You must come to me, dear Nora Lee. And let us be 
married. And I will take care of you and make you glad 
again. You can go to college here. All your pain and grief 
will be mine to bear. I’ll make it so much lighter, Nora Lee. 
Write—say you’ll come— My heart is breaking for you—” 

She began to dream. She would go! With the money 
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Andrew had given her, they could easily marry. They could 
both go on studying... . 

She came down the hill where she had sat reading Dane’s 
letter. As she neared the house she saw some one at the door 
—some one rushing down the walk. 

She fancied it was Andrew’s wife. She hurried. 

When she reached the house, no one waited. No one was 
inside. She went dashing through all the rooms. Greatly dis- 
quieted. 

“T must have imagined it,’ she thought, nervously, and 
glanced at the clock impatient for Sallie, who was spending the 
night with her, to arrive. 

She happened to glance at her mother’s desk. One of the 
drawers was opened. In this drawer Margaret kept her letters. 

Once she said to Nora Lee: “I have some old keepsakes 
tied up here with a blue cord. If anything should happen, burn 
this just as it is, will you, Nora Lee? There are seven letters 
—seven—remember—” 

Now, dazedly, Nora Lee went to the desk, certain this 
drawer had been locked. 

“T wonder—I wonder— 
more heated. 

She was about to close the drawer. A step sounded in the 
hall. A low, sneering sound. Lily Cornish entered the room. 


” 


she whispered, growing more and 


CHAPTER XVIII 
TO THE LAST FARTHING 


“Looxinc for something, Miss Meadows ?” 

Nora Lee glanced at the waspish, scarlet mouth of Andrew’s 
wife. 

“You were here before? A few moments ago? You broke 
into this house?” 

“T have a key. And a right to one! Valuable property of 
mine is kept here. I mean to get it. I’ve come for my bonds. 
Will you turn them over or will you face the police?” 

All the girl had in her mind was the thought of Margaret’s 
letters. Lily Cornish didn’t come for these. Didn’t know of 
them. She was only looking for her miserable bonds. She 
breathed in immense relief. 

“T have no bonds of yours, Mrs. Stewart.” 

“You cashed a bond two days ago—a bond numbered—let 
me see,” she opened her purse, snapped out a card and read 
off the number. “You cashed that bond! You're holding the 
other fourteen. I give you five minutes to produce this stolen 
property.” 

“T have no property belonging to you.” 

“You cashed that bond! The bank has a record of it. So 
has the police. You can’t deny it.” 

“T don’t deny it. The bond was mine—a clear gift from the 
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“My husband did not give you those bonds! He had no 
right to give them. I don’t believe you.” 

“Andrew gave me the bonds. They were his and he gave 
them to me.” 

‘“Don’t ‘Andrew’ my husband. You'll call him “Mr. Stewart.’ 
For the last time, are you going to hand over my $15,000?” 

“I see no reason why I should give you what Andrew ex- 
plicitly meant for me. You had more of him than you ever—” 

Like the flash of a sword, Lily screamed: “No reason! Do 
you see this? And this? There’s reason! Mr. Stewart’s let- 
ters to his mistress . . .” 

The bony fingers tearing furiously at the blue cord binding 
Margaret’s treasures. 

Nora Lee shot across the room: ‘Don’t open them!” 

“You don’t want to hear their shame? Do you want these 
letters published in connection with my stolen bonds?” 

“How many of my mother’s letters have you?” 

Paive. 4 

“There were seven.” 

“No, there were five.” 

“T know there were seven. Give me the seven letters. And 
I'll give you the bonds.” 

“Where are the bonds? In this house?” 

“In the safe deposit vaults.” 

“Will you drive down this moment and give them to me?” 

“Count out the letters to me first.” 

Lily glanced about the room. She moved toward the piano 
and ordered half crying: “You stand on that side. Will you 
try to grab them? I'll strike you if you dare!” 

She pulled the cord apart, keeping her eyes fixed on Nora Lee. 
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Nora Lee said: “Hold them so that I can see the address. 
Take each one from the envelope.” 

The seven letters telling Andrew’s love were there. 

“All right,” said the girl trembling nervously. ‘Now hold 
them in your hands so that I can see them. Tie them together. 
Keep them like that.” 

She followed Andrew’s wife to the big machine parked at 
the door, listening intently to the word given the chauffeur. 
She shrank as far as possible in the corner away from this 
haggard, vindictive woman who was now dressed garishly in 
black and white like a girl of seventeen. 

Lily noticed the wide space between them. “Why are you 
shunning me? As though I were the leper. I’m the one who 
was wronged. When I was an invalid and helpless your 
mother came and stole my husband. She was his mistress!” 

“You’re his murderess!” She slumped with her back to 
Andrew’s wife, feeling hurt and outraged and defenseless. 
Margaret, gentle and beautiful, was “‘bad’’; this ugly old para- 
site with envy and meanness disfiguring each feature was 
“sood.” A bitter and meaningless standard— 

* * * * * * * 

They went down into the vaults, Lily becoming alert and 
following aggressively at Nora Lee’s heels. The guard was 
to make the trade. 

When he counted out the bonds and there were but thirteen, 
she grew white with convulsive rage. She struck her hand 
against Nora Lee’s arm. “What do you mean by this? There 
should be fifteen.” 

“You knew that a bond was cashed the other day. You 
couldn’t have expected it to be here.” 
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“Replace my $2000! I give you one half hour. Get it from 
your account.” 

“The money is gone. I can’t replace it.” 

“The money gone? My money? You'll get it. You 
only cashed the last bond two days ago. It can’t be all spent.” 

“It is spent. Don’t shout. That’s all the bonds I have. 
That’s everything I have and all you'll get!” . 

“You keep your account here? I'll attach it. I'll march 
you through the streets as a thief! I'll get to the bottom of 
this. I know you have that money. I'll go upstairs and find 
out.” 

She became so noisy and insistent that finally they went to 
the cashier’s window and Nora Lee asked for her balance. 
The clerk wrote on a small slip of paper and handed it to her 
Sige ree 

Andrew’s wife grabbed it. Seeing the figures she made a 
stiff, halting rush back to the vaults. 

Nora Lee followed, and she was frightened. But Lily said 
to the guard as though he had insulted her, “Give me those 
bonds ?” 

“Shall I, miss?” 

Nora Lee nodded and held out her hand for the letters. 

Lily snapped her purse on the bonds, buttoned the sealskin 
coat up to her chin. “You must be proud of yourself, Nora 
Lee, cheating me out of $2000.” 

“You should know,” came Nora Lee’s childish rejoinder, 
“since you're robbing me of six times that much!” 

She counted her mother’s letters, stuffed them hurriedly, 
passionately, in her blouse and went running up the steps, 
ignoring Lily’s whimpering: “You might say ‘good-by’!” 
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She kept her hand on the packet as she rode home, feeling a 
thrilled nearness to Margaret; feeling the dear warmth of her 
mother’s relieved, blessed smile. Her treasures were safe. 
As she came into the living room, she saw Dane’s letter left | 
lying on the table. She picked it up—turned it slowly, for the 
first time realizing the exorbitant price she had paid for a half- 
dozen mementos: the willing price to keep inviolate a holy 
memory. 

She could not go East to college now. And they couldn’t 
be married. She would have to stay here alone—give up the 
sweet dream. 

The last decimal in the tragedy of Margaret’s life was paid. 


BOOK II 
DYING GODS 


CHAPTER XIX 
FREEDOM 


From Margaret’s house to the Pauls’ was the cloister to the 
demimonde. Nora Lee liked it. 

At the Pauls’ the supreme creed ordered: “Be yourself !” 
At all times, courteously or obnoxiously as the spirit moved. 
If being “yourself”’ prevented another member of the family 
from being “himself” too bad for him! 

The clashing of these strident individualities made scenes 
not always pleasant but never dull. To Nora Lee, after years 
of loneliness, this vivid environment was well worth its price 
of many and insolent familiarities which five women living in 
the one house take with each other. 

Connie, the oldest of the girls, was now pattering along on 
the bright surface of life; Sallie, the second and a sophomore 
at college, studied furiously, fell in love with her professors 
and came home week-ends to pour naive yet heart-rending 
confidences into Nora Lee’s ears. Minna, the youngest— 
seventeen—a fairy, doll-like creature enamored with her own 
charms, was allowed to go out three nights a week. On the 
other nights her “sweeties” called or took her for long auto- 
mobile rides. She was supposed to study but she was never 
seen to open a book unless one of her young admirers chanced 
to be intellectual. Then she would scatter copies of The Dial 
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the too-new Chesterfield and glibly read from Bertrand Russel. 

Billie, the mother, who was forty and looked twenty-eight, 
watched her children in perpetual astonishment. They had 
grown up overnight from babies to rivals. Billie, loving excite- 
ment, dancing, dinner parties to which the reluctant Dad was 
insistently dragged, had the air of one wronged. It wasn’t 
fair in Life to let the years creep up—make her forty when 
she still wanted to be seventeen. 

But she accepted her motherhood and tried to keep peace 
among her children. They accorded her flippant tolerance. 
And went their own ruthless way. 

Like to-night. It was vacation. They were all at home—in 
Nora Lee’s room waiting their turns to take a bath. 

Connie stretched languorously on a couch. She had got hold © 
of a copy of the “Memoirs of Casanova.” Now and then 
gurgles of shocked delight escaped her. “Ye gods! Blaming 
us flappers for bringing freedom to the world! But what the 
dear ladies of this old boy’s day didn’t know!” She twittered 
her lips tauntingly. 

Sallie lay on the bed, staring angrily at the ceiling. A bud- 
ding romance with a young college professor had suddenly and 
inexplicably ended. She was morose with despair. 

She now bawled out ferociously: “Minna Paul, get out of 
that can or I’ll come in there and wring your neck!” 

On the rare occasions when no one went out, they would all 
simultaneously decide to bathe. There was but one bathroom. 
And it was necessary to light an old-fashioned gas heater and 
wait twenty-five minutes for the water to get hot. Whoever 
spoke last was forced to remain up till long past midnight in 
the pursuit of cleanliness. 


FREEDOM Ee 


Minna was generally first. In vacation she took a hot bath 
morning and night, but this in no way curtailed her elaborate 
ritual. She would first draw a black net cap over her million 
tiny curls and over this a swimming cap. Then she set a little 
bench near the tub, arranging in order her manicure tools, her 
cold cream, powder and towels. She would then brace a maga- 
zine, opened to some racy love story, from which she culled 
bright phrases for future references. She emptied half a 
bottle of Connie’s or Billie’s perfumed salts into the tub and 
would then luxuriate in the fragrant warmth until her two sis- 
ters banged and kicked on the door, finally summoning Billie 
to forcibly eject her. 

They insisted she never bothered to wash. Sallie would sud- 
denly jerk up Minna’s hair with a disgusted: “Look at her 
ears! You dirty little thing, and you live in a tub!” 

When all were seized with the irresistible passion for clean- 
ness at the same moment, it was agreed that one-half hour 
would be the time limit for the occupation of the tub. 

Minna had used up twenty-seven of her minutes. 

So Connie now took an alarm clock and wound it with ca- 
pricious glee. She set it just outside the bathroom door. Minna 
would rather a sword than an alarm clock run through her 
ears. She was a little voluptuary. 

Connie returned, whistling softly. “Who says this is the 
age of women? Alas! we are born: too late! Would there 
were a Casanova about to teach us new little tricks!” 

Sallie flounced over with an impatient: “Shut up, Con! 
You and your kind are nothing but a plague. You’re a slow 
poison fed into the thoughts of men. What chance has an 
honest-to-God girl got with a man after a whole flock of you 
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vamps have sucked up his ideals, his faith, his worth?’ None! 
‘All he wants is more and more poison.” 

“Let those who count it poison abstain, Sal, old dear. We 
that know, taste nectar! 

“In passing I might advise you to read history. If you think 
the flapper of to-day is robbing man of his ideals, you’re mis- 
taken. We're simply refusing to hold up the ideals alone any 
longer. The ideals of to-morrow will be ideals that both 
men and women and not you ‘honest-to-God’ hens alone cham- 
pion. 

“That’s all we’re doing—just abolishing the old order, where 
men took their delights in secret. We're demanding a share in 
these phenomenal delights. And, believe me, they are phenom! 

“And don’t forget, my dear prig, that to keep you and your 
‘honest-to-God’ sisters white as snow a whole legion of other 
women were compelled to make themselves black as pitch. 
Before you get down on your knees to the old order have a 
glance at that side of the ledger. 

“Our grandmothers! The dear ostriches turning their heads 
from the truth—refusing to see evils. Their chastity came 
pretty darn high and it didn’t go very deep when they were 
willing to let the so-called “fallen sisters’ pay the price. Pure? 
Well, if that’s purity, thank Satan for sin!” 

“Tf I don’t despise the hypocrisy that calls the same act 
humanity’s most sublime experience when done according to 
Hoyle, but the utmost depravity done au naturelle!” 

Connie now rose gracefully from the couch. She put her 
arm affectionately about Nora Lee, but continued to address 
her sister. “Sal, darling, let me remind you that men have 
always demanded their poison. Perhaps it won’t be so poison- 
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ous now that we’re hauling it out into the open. I might pause 
to ask, ‘Is it poisonous or is it merely human?’ If so, blame 
the Potter, not the flap!” 

Nora Lee writing a letter to Dane Herrick and regretting 
recent flirtations with Max and Richard Carlisle, now mur- 
mured with uneasy penitence in Sallie’s ear: ‘“‘Con’s not so 
shallow!” 

To which Sallie, suffering with unrequited love: “Trying 
a little poison yourself, aren’t you? Go to it! The tricks 
you learn from the many make you more adroit with The One! 
In this day and age the constant heart, I find, is left to beat 
alone!” 

“But she’s right,” said Nora Lee with qualms. “Why 
should women keep up the standards alone? Men have always 
taken their fun when and where they found it—” 

A big blot sputtered across the page. She suddenly recalled 
their hour of parting on the hilltop a year ago: the boy with 
his frank, passionate eyes searching hers, his young lips saying 
so solemnly: “If I have your heart, let me keep it. I will 
take such care of it, Norry Lee.” 

She had changed in this year since Dane left and Margaret 
died. She was working, earning $125 a month, collecting $60 
for the rent of her mother’s house. She was prosperous, free, 
~ young. And exulting joyously in her unrestraint. 

Just now Nora Lee planned to buy a little coupé. She and 
Sallie had seen it at the auto show. What a pip! She would 
buy it on time and they would go skylarking all over the 
country. 

Never before had life been so full, so sweet. There were 
delicious Saturday afternoons when she and Connie and Sal 
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spent hours in the beauty parlor being dolled for the week; 
there were matinées and gay little dinners in Italian restau- 
rants. 

There was the gayety and verve youth demands and which 
for eighteen years Nora Lee was denied. 

More enticing because newer and seeming dangerous was her 
intimacy with attractive men like Maxwell Reed and Richard 
Carlisle. They found Nora Lee captivating. She was aston- 
ished and conscious of her power, heightened it. 

Richard pleased her. He was very rich—an amiable fellow 
who inherited from his French mother a winning manner, and 
from his English father a roving, adventurous nature. He 
had read a great deal and had a knack for remembering salient 
and picturesque incidents—people he had met, remote scenes 
he had visited. He was entirely unconventional and as toler- 
ant as Tam O’Shanter when the ale made him glorious. Rich- 
ard was a connoisseur of the good things in life—pretty girls, 
old liquors, fine music. 

Richard was no problem to Nora Lee. But Max was becom- 
ing one. 


CHAPTER XX 
NO PENALTY! 


Max had a studio in a small, secluded hilltop street—charm- 
ing, seductive Edgewood Avenue that comes triumphantly yet 
a little dubiously out from Sutro’s forest to look with wide, 
dream-filled eyes over the city. A street that brings the sylvan 
quiet and whispering music of the woodlands with it, aloof yet 
inviting: isolated yet friendly like a shy, eager nymph coming 
out from the trees to gaze winningly toward the world. 

Max’s house clung to the very edge of the cliff. The trees 
rose above it—a little brown shingled place, shrinking from 
the curb and plunging three stories down into the precipitous 
woods. In these three stories great windows framed Diablo, 
the brown Berkeley hills and the Rising Sun. 

In the big, rough room with the stalwart beams showing 
and the sunlight touching up a faded tapestry, flirting with the 
maroon and green of a thousand books, Max did his writing. 

And here on Saturday afternoons for the past five or six 
months, Nora Lee had come visiting. She had a secret am- 
bition to write. She read Max’s stories, typed for him, gave 
him inside information on the psychology of a girl of nineteen, 
unconsciously revealed her inner thoughts. 

And gradually—very gradually succumbed to his attractions. 
She was unaware of this. 

For it was agreed that they should have but a platonic 
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talk of this and believe in it and further to believe that such a 
friendship was just the thing and all the thing she wanted. 

Besides Max didn’t wish to marry. He was cynical of 
wedded unions. And had no wish to exchange his exuberant 
bachelor freedom for a lifelong censor of pocketbook and 
morals. 

A wife appeared to him in this guise of affectionate busy- 
body—opinionated and meddlesome, who insisted on laying 
down the law for her man, whether the law concerned the 
wearing of an overcoat or the drinking of highballs. 

Wives, so he found, had a secret belief that all men would 
lie wallowing in the gutter if they were not at hand to warn: 
“Stop! Put down that glass!’ 

They imagined—these wives—that the world would turn into 
bedlam with nude chorus girls dancing out of pies even from 
the breakfast table—if they—the wives—were all to go on a 
vacation at the same time. 

He was astounded by this sublime, unconscious egotism. And 
wondered what made women so confident of their own spiritual 
strength and so doubtful of the man’s. 

He surveyed with exultant disdain his married friends: the 
Burnetts, going their separate ways, the one continuing to love 
and to love with a maddening, undying hunger ; the other cured 
completely of the last vestige of this passion and so seeking 
elsewhere his pleasures. The Grahams, mutually shallow and 
tolerant, going from caprice to caprice—a pair of pagan thrill 
hunters. 

The Baxters, prosily adoring each other but each secretly 
chafing ; Eric, because he couldn’t sneak so much as a single 
night of freedom; Mildred, injured because after three years 
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she hadn’t yet completely weaned her husband from the per- 
nicious company of “the boys.” Two or three times a year 
Eric was the small kid playing truant—coming home jauntily 
“it” and jauntily lying about it. Mildred always discovered 
his fraud and suffered from severe hurt feelings the rest of 
the week. Poor Eric went from self-defense to withering con- 
tempt of his wife’s “grannying,” as he called it. No, Max 
didn’t envy them. 

And yet, sitting before a great fire this moody winter’s after- 
noon, watching the fine color in Nora Lee’s cheeks, the slum- 
bering fire in her half-closed lids, he speculated dangerously. 

With Nora Lee it was just possible a man could achieve that 
ideal union: that happy, satisfying companionship that is the 
secret hope of all who marry—the only thing, in fact, that 
keeps the hazardous gamble going. 

She leaned back in the swivel chair and clasped her hands 
behind her head. She found Max standing above her, his pol- 
ished black eyes laughing into hers—one of the half-dangerous 
moments, poignant with unspoken feeling, that she awaited and 
enjoyed. 

She murmured lazily: “Why do I come here, Max? Why 
do I give up a blissful Saturday afternoon and slave for you?” 

“You're a platonic friend.” 

“Oh, that’s agreed.” 

“And you're falling in love with me.” 

“No! But you are! You watch your step, and remember 
I’ve warned you.” 

“Aren’t you in love with me, Nora Lee?” 

Bang, sit 1? 

“With Richard, then?” 
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She slowly shook her head. “Only with myself! More so 
each day. I’m soon to earn about $200 a month besides the 
$60 I have for my house. Won't I fly high! Automobile—furs 
—ah—that’s not a mad dream, either, Max. I believe I’m now 
in line for a real job. Maud Bresnon let me write ads for a 
booklet the Janet Smart Shop is getting out. So that looks 
promising.” 

“Richard could give you all that now.” 

The wide, childish grin: “Yes, I’ve considered that phase of 
the romance. But you know, marriage is losing favor with the 
enlightened flappers of to-day. As Connie says, we’re the great 
legion of the Disenchanted. We know matrimony doesn’t 
mean paradise. We're pretty wise! We see that it’s quite a 
dubious experiment and we’re not sure the institution is worth 
perpetuating.” 

“What substitute will you disenchanted ones bring to the 
weary world?” 

“Now you’ve touched the sad crux of the problem. For the 
substitutes don’t seem to be much better than the original. 
We may not find a better plan than marriage but if we do 
finally give up trying and accept it, we'll be fully aware of all 
its faults and we won’t demand too much. We'll shrug sweetly 
and say: ‘Well, we knew it wasn’t perfect. We expected 
these flaws.’ So, we'll be better sports than your generation! 
And Ida Burnett’s and Bess Graham’s, 

“It’s just as you’ve often said—the men and women of 
YOUR day expected heavenly delights from matrimony and 
when they get fooled about it they’re sore and kick over the 
traces. But we’re going into it with wide-open eyes. We'll 
play the game! You wait and see!” 
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“Has Richard asked you to marry him?” 

“No—but I could easily bring that about.” 

“Why don’t you?” 

“IT may. I’m young yet. Give me time.” 

Max reached down and gathered up the typewritten pages. 
He was bending over the table, the smooth, even features 
chiseled with such warm grace now intently averted: “Do you 
talk about me in this way to Richard? Come, let’s walk!” 

They went into the forest. 

They struck deeper into the trees—into the cool, shadowy 
gloom. 

Suddenly Nora Lee said, “I’m tired.” She sat down on a 
stump. Max heaped up leaves and slouched with careless grace 
at her feet. They didn’t talk, but both were aware of a sting- 
ing intensity that drew between them like a bright metal wire. 

Nora Lee thought with a faint agitation: “Why do I come? 
Why do I come? This isn’t love—I know it isn’t.” But she 
let her hand idle toward his shoulder and hoped that he would 
clasp it. 

And Max thought: “It will soon end—she is frightened.” 

His heart pinched with a sharp, dismal pain. He turned 
his head so that his cheek rubbed against her palm. 

“You weren’t coming to-day, Nora Lee?” 

She rested her head against the bark: “Is that a wild canary, 
Max? Oh, well, I suppose I can’t come up here forever, can 
I? I suppose I might as well stop one time as another?” 

“Why stop at all?’ He looked up to her face. Both his 
hands closed on hers. He drew them. They rose to their feet. 

Inexplicable tears were in her eyes when he kissed them 
He asked huskily: “Why stop at all?” 
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“This is why.” 

“No, no. This is why we won’t stop.” 

Her heart knocked. It shouted to her: “Yes—you know 
that too! This is why you won’t stop!” 

She gave no answer. As they walked back through the trail, 
her feet stumbled. She said with uncertain mirth: “Have 
the pebbles removed or indeed [’ll never come again!” 

At a stunted jack pine they halted. Max turned her face 
upward and looked full into its blue gaze. “Don’t be afraid 
of me, Nora Lee.” 

She thought: “Oh, this is the tree where I first had the 
wish that you should kiss me. And a little while afterwards 
you did. But I am not afraid of you. I am afraid of MY- 
SELF? 

“Why should you fear me, Nora Lee?” 

“T don’t. But I feel—well—I don’t know—nothing when 
I’m with you. I’m only glad then—” 

He gave a soft laugh and said inconsequently: “You are 
very beautiful. What more need we ask than to be glad. It 
is the highest philosophy of life.” 

he closed her eyes: “Yes! I believe it is! To be glad 

And reaching up her hands, she drew his head down until 
he kissed her. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE OLDER GENERATION 


“You’RE not coming ?” 

NO.” 

“There’s an awful lot of typing to do.” 

“T’m sorry.” 

“But you’re not breaking the date for to-night. I’ll come 
at six. We can have dinner before the show.” 

Nora Lee put up the receiver, a vivid rush of excitement 
accelerating her pulse but making her gestures enormously 
precise. She had meant the interview to end differently. She 
had fancied herself saying loftily to Max: “We mustn’t see 
each other any more. We started out to have a calm friend- 
ship. We've proved unequal to it. It’s running wild with us. 
So it has to end.” 

Now the exquisite voice echoed poignantly in her ears. She 
saw the sleek black eyes turned on hers with genial, whim- 
~ sical light. Her solitary fears became foolish. What in the 
world had Max ever done that she should exile him? A few 
kisses. All men kissed girls. All girls expected and liked it. 
It was no crime. 

Yet her unrest quickened. She whispered with hot, leaping 
color: “I love Max! Does he care for me? I wonder if he 
thinks of marriage?’ 

Her thought assailed this: “You don’t love him and you 
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know well he doesn’t mean to marry. He’s never made any 
bones about that! But you’re fascinated by his glamour. You 
think yourself clever to hold a man of his charm.” 

She smiled daringly: “Yes! And what if I do?” She was 
glad he had settled the matter so swiftly; so neatly—glad they 
were to go on—a little while, anyway— 

She picked up a magazine. Her eyes darted through the 
pages. She told herself softly: “Dane will soon be here. 
Then it will end!” 

“Will it? You’re mistaken? The time to end such affairs 
is before they begin! One hour along the way and it’s too 
late to go back!” 

She tossed the magazine aside and took up a nail file. Con- 
nie was stretched, drowsy and silent, on the couch. The house 
had a listless, deserted air. It was without atmosphere or 
character, despite its order. 

Downstairs Billie had come in. Her mincing steps hurried 
about the living room, paused at the mantel. The ornaments 
were moved—an infallible sign of agitation. For two weeks 
Billie had been in a state of pitiful uneasiness. A scandalous 
bathing party had ended with the suicide of a boy and two 
girls. Billie took it as a piteous warning. 

She sat up at night now when Connie or Nora Lee or Minna 
went out. She kissed them and they declared she was sniffing 
their breaths. She cornered each one separately and asked: 
“You don’t drink outside the house, do you? Do you go out 
to the machines between dances? It’s foolish and wrong.” 
She implored Nora Lee and Connie to tell her honestly if the 
girls of to-day were “really doing things.” 

Nora Lee was courteous, but evasive; Connie breezy and 
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flippant. Connie said: “Well, I'll tell you, Bill, ole thing, 
it’s this way—the pursuit of life, happiness, thrills, we, the 
flappers of the species, proclaim the right to love in or out 
of wedlock to be the common right of all. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, on with the dance! Let love be unconfined! Now, 
that’s our declaration of independence. A better world, ole 
lady, when all of you of yesterday wake up and calmly make 
it possible for us to take this right without forcing us to 
follow it with a quite unnecessary dose of poison.” 

Billie answered with tight lips: “You don’t mean this, 
Connie, or you wouldn’t be so heartless. You expect me to 
listen to all your opinions with the most enlightened sympathy, 
but you’re very blind when it comes to seeing my position.” 

Connie smiled. “We see your position too well, Bill. That’s 
the trouble. Just at present I’m feeling too tolerant to tell 
- you what I think of it. Some day I will.” 

Billie had been to the Cliff House for tea. She had seen 
an incident that turned her sick with alarm. She told herself 
bitterly: “I suppose I’m responsible. I’ve failed. I tried to 
do right.” 

She became breathless and presently was turning the knob 
of Nora Lee’s door. At least, Nora Lee would be sympa- 
thetic. 

She saw Connie stretched languorously and puffing a cig- 
arette. She frowned: ‘“You’re a regular chimney, Con! 
Why don’t you limit yourself?” 

“You ought to know, Bill—not so easy to cut down, is it?” 

Billie told them where she had been. She stood at the 
bureau, rearranging the little tools on the manicure tray. Sud- 


denly she blurted: 
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“Connie, who is this King Madison that Minna goes with?” 

“A nice boy whose papa furnishes the machine, the bootleg, 
the coin. King is able to do the rest himself—really, some- 
thing may be said for him. He makes the most of his op- 
portunities.” 

“T’m not joking.” 

“Neither am I. You asked for the low-down. You got it.” 

“Minna was at the Cliff House with him to-day. I believe 
Minna must have had several cocktails.” 

“More or less, I suppose.” 

“She promised me she wouldn’t drink except here in her 
own home.” 

“When is she here? Don’t take advantage of the child, 
Bil 

Billie turned a white, worried face to her oldest daughter. 
“Minna is only seventeen. You, Connie, ought to have a 
sense of responsibility. How can you lie there and take it 
coldly and Minna hardly more than a baby?” 

“Well, I told you a year ago, Bill, to make her stay home 
and study. What did you say? Just this: ‘You asked me 
how you could keep Minna in a night when all other mothers 
allowed their girls of sixteen to gad as they pleased.’ I'll 
admit you’ve got some problem on your hands and it’s too late 
now to solve it. You're beginning just seventeen years too 
late!” 

Billie chewed her finger nails, biting viciously at the cu- 
ticle. “Minna danced with this boy in the most shocking 
manner I’ve ever seen. She turned me red with shame. I’m 
sure the child can’t realize what she was doing.” 

Connie shrugged: “The effect is the same whether one 
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realizes the cause or not. Minna does that dance remarkably 
well—” 

Billie regarded her with horrified eyes. ‘“You’ve seen her 
dance in that manner, Connie? What in the world are you 
coming to?” 

Connie drew herself lazily and yawning to her feet. She 
came over and put an arm about her mother’s waist. Her 
“Well, dear ole lady!” was acutely irritating. Her eyes, the 
tiny gold ringlets of her hair, but most bitterly of all her 
heart, protested. She was still a girl in mind and pulse. She 
was not a day more than eighteen in her images of herself. 
All that was youth, she still wanted. Connie was aware that 
Billie’s motherhood had saddled the dainty, pretty little blonde 
with responsibilities she had not been quite able to meet. 

So Connie said largely: ‘Tough on you, ole lady, isn’t it? 
But do you honestly think we’re coming to anything worse 
than you and your gang have already reached? What have 
you got out of life? What do you do with this priceless gift? 
You and a bunch of nit-wits playing mah jongg all afternoon! 
Don’t forget, Bill, you and your crowd made the little world 
we entered. The jazz and gin were here when we arrived!” 

Billie gave her an impatient shove. Tears filled her eyes. 
“Am I to stand by and see my baby girl plunging to—to—” 

“Don’t bawl about it—Minna’s not ruined yet! I’ll see what 
I can do with the little beast!” 

“Connie dear—be tactful...’ 

“You leave it to me, Bill. I'll put the fear of hell in the 
little fool. Tactful—go on, sell your papers!” 

When Billie left, Connie walked back and forth, puffing 
nervously. Very rarely was her sunny affability disturbed. 


’ 
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She dropped on the bed, knocking ashes to the floor, and 
gave a grunt of disdainful laughter. “Billie’s pitiful, isn’t 
she? To hear her and her friends rant, anyone might think 
they’d found some supreme beauty in life. If they have, 
what in heaven’s name have they done with it? Where is it? 
Why don’t they let us in on it? The truth is, they’re a bank- 
rupt set and they know it. They hadn’t a darn thing to give 
us in the way of ideals. And they’re sore because we’ve 
found them out! Because we’re calling their bluffs. What 
are we coming to? Isn’t that a joke? God help America if 
we don’t come to something better than they did. At least, 
we're poking about and seeking! Oh, say something, you 
poor stick!” 

“You’re worried about Minna. We ought to do something.” 

“Well, wouldn’t it be just like that little fluff to get her- 
self in wrong and make things sweet for all of us? You and 
I, Nora Lee and Sal can stand gaff—” 

Nora Lee took the comb and ran it brutally through the 
thick, short curls: ‘““Yes—you and I can stand it—” 

Her eyes were unusually brilliant, the wide, scarlet mouth 
taunting and imperious when she sank, happy and defiant into 
the car at Max’s side. 

He laughed: “You meant to be done with me, didn’t you? 
Don’t take foolish vows. You’re not going to keep them.” 


She answered with a mounting impulsive recklessness: 
“Who wants to keep them?” 


CHAPTER XXII 
MAX ON LOVE 


“Wauat do you think about marriage, sis?” 

“Ts this by way of a proposal, Max?” 

“Don’t get optimistic.” 

Nora Lee smiled sweetly and regarded the menu, trying 
to remember whether French pastry or ice cream had fewer 
calories. She had gained a pound in the course of a week. 
She finally decided on the supreme sacrifice and murmured 
sadly: “No dessert! But Max, do men still believe that girls 
are thinking eagerly of marriage?” 

“We know it.” 

She raised a superbly contemptuous lip: “Oh, you of the 
olden times! I don’t know any man who earns double what 
I do. He’d have to have about $400 a month to keep me de- 
cently because I can use up every cent of $200 as is.” 

“What about Richard? He could give you $2000.” 

“T believe you’re jealous. I admit my charms. I could, 
of course, bring Richard to his knees should I so desire.” She 
leaned across the table and grinned engagingly: “Max, would 
you say that I’m attractive? If you were writing a story 
about me would you describe me as beautiful?” 

The polished black eyes became intense and a slow color 
spread to his forehead. He shook his head. “No, not strictly 


beautiful.” 
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She sighed. “All your heroines are beautiful! As soon as 
a person gets into a book they’re lovely and angelic and pure 
and good. And all the human dross is gone. I bet if you put 
me in a story you’d squirm about until you had me a regular 
knock-em-deader and I’d not recognize myself.” 

“Your mouth is large.” 

“Tt has both curves and character and is very scarlet in its 
own right.” 

His eyes fixed on it with an avid curiosity as though he 
might find there the print of secret kisses. It was true that 
he was jealous. And of Richard. He wondered if Nora 
Lee found Richard as attractive as himself. 

Thinking of this, Max became both infuriated and remorse- 
ful. He remembered the girl he had met that night in Belvedere 
going on two years now—remembered. the tears glimmer- 
ing in her blue, blue eyes and suddenly the black lashes 
dropping on her high cheek bones like a veil on the untamed, 
pathetic eagerness of her face. That girl thought it was a 
sacrilege to kiss unless one greatly loved, for it made a sham 
of things that should be holy. 

If she still thought this—she did not quite act it and he was 
responsible—well, somewhat— He had watched her charm 
deepen ; with a violent stirring of the heart he had felt her slim 
young hands touch his face; he had looked into her eyes, 
brilliant with warm, provocative joy. And he had rejoiced in 
her fresh sweetness. 

But he had really taken very little. He could kiss her far 
more often than he did, he could gradually lead her into a tor- 
rid love affair, for he was aware of his charm and power. He 
had deliberately avoided this, for his sensitive imagination 
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sketched for him the crude, bitter results of such a course. 
Nora Lee would suffer; he would become grossly uncomfort- 
able, for all the blame would be his. 

This would be true even though Nora Lee were a thoroughly 
willing party. Women are such! They like to run into these 
blind alleys of emotion, gravely pretending they do not know 
what they are doing; most gravely pretending that the passage 
is not blocked. They will but dally a short, pleasant hour and 
then, in their graceful way they will escape. When they find 
the road out abruptly closed, they are indignant as though 
a sudden trick were played upon their innocence. 

Max knew this feminine trait—this pathetic lack of sports- 
manship—a heritage from the day when women weren’t con- 
sidered capable of guarding their own souls, and hence, of 
course, not to be held responsible for the loss of virtue. 

So Max told himself he had no intention of taking Nora 
Lee’s fine young affections and using them for his own selfish 
pleasure. In fact, he wished her to remain imperious, fiery, 
unstained. 

But he had no such faith in Richard. Richard was all right 
—a creedless, delightful fellow, incapable, perhaps, of actually 
seducing a girl, but equally incapable of protecting her against 
himself. If Nora Lee ever spontaneously put her arms about 
Richard, Richard would most winningly accept to the full the 
implied wish for a response. 

Therefore, Max was on fire with anxiety as to Nora Lee’s 
attitude in Richard’s presence. He was more than a little 
afraid to ask her any pointed questions. 

But the thought remained with him all evening. After the 
theater they drove to the plateau in Lincoln Park. He slumped 
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down and Nora Lee settled blithely and carelessly against his 
shoulder. He said: “I asked you what you thought of mar- 
riage, sis, and you answered ‘Am I beautiful? That is a truly 
feminine answer, but not satisfying.” 

“Why must I think of marriage, Max? I’m awfully happy 
without it.” 

“You do think of it. We all do. And sometimes you’re 
not as happy as you could be.” 

“That’s because I’m unsettled. I’m not sure what I should 
do.” 

He became vaguely excited. He remembered the girl in the 
dark orange dress they had seen drinking from the man’s flask; 
then the man taking her in his arms; remembered Nora Lee’s 
searching anger at the scene. Her face, faintly gold in the 
moonlight, uplifted as she said: “Whatever love is, it’s not 
that! When I agree with you that we should play at love with 
this, that and those, something beautiful will be gone—some- 
thing beautiful lost—” 

She had been sure enough then what she should do. So she 
was changed—awakened—unhappy? Seeking these counter- 
feit emotions she had once spurned? He wondered if her feel- 
ing for him was no more than this. 

Almost roughly he asked: “What do you mean that you 
don’t know what you should do?” 

She was untouched by his hot disturbance: ‘Well—I’m not 
even sure that I should be leaning so pleasantly against your 
shoulder. I’m even troubled by little things like this.” 

“But you like it?” 

“Yes—” 


He leaned down with a sharp intake of breath and looked 
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in her face. Her eyes, at first amused, became startled. 
“What is the matter, Max?” 

“T was thinking of a thing a girl once said to me. It was 
about love and how we should regard it—” 

She moved from him slightly, her lips compressed. “That 
girl didn’t know as much as she knows to-day, Max.” 

“Perhaps she knew more, Nora Lee.” 

She sat stiffly upright with a snapping laugh: “Oh, you 
mean she knew better than to lean against a man’s shoulder? 
That’s simple.” 

He colored and pulling her back, added whimsically: “My 
shoulder’s all right. It’s Richard I’m warning you against. 
Not as subtle as might be, was it?” 

“Has Richard shoulders? I didn’t know it.” 

His eyes lit with exultance. He gave a soft, drawling sound 
like a deep hum. He thought cynically: “It’s all right as long 
as I’m the only one!” 

As he started the car and without looking at her, he asked: 
“What would you say, Nora Lee, if I suggested that we 
marry? Of course, I’m not going to suggest it—but just by 
way of argument?” 

“T’ll take it under advisement, Max. In two years, seventeen 
months and ten days I’ll give you an answer—” 

At the door, Max held her hand and smiled. His eyes had 
an odd, triumphant look. He didn’t kiss her. 

She went into her room wondering why he had acted queer, 
like that. She liked the black line of his hair going full sharp 
from his broad, white forehead—liked his eyes glowing so 


darkly. 
On her desk was a note from Sal, scrawled hastily: ‘Wake 


mA ‘It was nearly one. Nora Lee stuck the card under the 


CHAPTER XXIII 
RICHARD’S APARTMENT 


SALLIE sat up in bed, her hands clasped about her knees. 
There were smudges of tears on her bright, clear skin. She 
stared moodily into Nora Lee’s half-open, drowsy eyes. “Lie 
there and take your ease, fool!” 

Sallie fixed hostile eyes on the curtain flapping in the morn- 
ing breeze. “I’ve got to quit college. How does that strike 
you? Connie’s to get married: Minna’ll proceed hell-bent. 
And you’re homeless—” 

Nora Lee laughed: “All at once and nothing first, like 
a bubble when it bursts!” 

Sallie put her feet, with a disgusted shiver, on the floor. 
“The blow fell last night. Dad’s bankrupt. This house is sold 
out right from under us. We're going to the place in Bel- 
vedere—” She stooped down till the red hair fell over her 
face. “Mackenzie Adams said I had a big future. I was just 
about sure to make Phi Beta Kappa. I call it pretty tough—” 

Sallie pressed her face against the blanket, roughly wiping 
the tears. She accepted Nora Lee’s sympathy and questions 
with grudging thankfulness. ‘“You’ve been through it—no 
good weeping, bum world that wastes a person of my caliber 
and is gradually converting you into a sap.” 

Nora Lee blushed: “Am I a sap?” 


“Getting there. Not your fault. You’re a victim of this 
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worthless age. Shallowness is the fashion. Nothing to do 
with time but waste it. The day is coming when a girl of my 
quality won’t have to compete with imbeciles. 

“Men will get weary of this everlasting prettiness in girls. 
They’re bored to death with it now. But they don’t know what 
is sickening them. Red lips! Painted eyes! Curled hair! 
Everybody’s got them. It’s refreshing to see a clean, homely 
face. God, I wish I knew an Adonis who thought so! 

“Tt’s the devil and all to be a misfit!” Sallie glanced across 
the dingy alley to a patch of brilliant blue sky. “I lay awake 
till nearly one waiting, but as you’re getting in deep with Max 
I suppose the night seemed young. I’ve got a plan. I hope 
you'll agree.” 

Nora Lee smiled. Her mind repeated: “A sap! Getting 
in deep with Max. Hop to it, ole dear!” 

Sallie’s plan was brilliant—a life-saver. They talked about 
it at the breakfast table, where they sat alone. Billie was 
moving disconsolately from room to room of the house that 
was no longer hers. Minna sat on the back porch sunning her 
hair and pouting in sulky disdain over her favorite magazine 
of jazzy stories. Connie—well, she should worry! So she de- 
clared a picnic and was now dashing down the highway with 
Mickey Grant. 

Sallie, of course, would have to get a job. That much was 
settled. So she and Nora Lee would take an apartment. It 
would have to be cheap. Nora Lee hated cheap things, but 
when Sallie got a job they could splurge. She would need but 
a month to spruce up on typing and shorthand. When they 
were earning they would, of course, live in becoming luxury. 

They became hilarious filling in the details of this rather 
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daring move. Their laughter echoed through the dismal silence 
of the halls. Billie, her hair brightly gilded against the white of 
her cheeks, listened in wonderment. The cool unconcern 
of her children bewildered her. They resented her weeping 
and were entirely callous about the loss of their home. It was 
but four wooden walls to them; it meant no more than a 
transient boarding house. She took up a small marble figure 
and dusted it carefully. Her hands trembled with a sudden 
realization of the impermanence of Life. She had three chil- 
dren once—now she had three aliens. Not long ago three little 
girls—one in her arms and two at her skirts, rejoicing in her 
every word, her every look. Now they were three strangers, 
relieved, almost glad—well, laughing at the thought of leaving— 

Every afternoon at four-thirty the following week Nora Lee 
and Sallie hunted that elusive, sunny apartment with white 
cabinets in the kitchen, hot water, heat—nothing expensive, 
you know, but something cheery and clean and with an air 
about it. Furnished—yes—and for $50 a month. 

They didn’t find it. They became indignant, then grouchy, 
then abusive to each other. 

And Nora Lee happened to mention their depressing dis- 
appointment to Richard. Richard solved the problem. Satur- 
day afternoon he took the two of them to a big place on 
Taylor. They had avoided this district, agreeing that it was 
entirely beyond their means. 

Now they stood in a beautiful living room with a sweep of 
bay and misty hills from its window and Sallie sighed: ‘This 
is just what we want—it’s about three times what we can pay. 
Our limit is $50.” 

That, Richard informed her, was the rent of this apartment. 
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Finally he explained. Six months ago he had rented the apart- 
ment, intending to move to it from the hotel—as a matter of 
fact he owned the building and had kept this apartment vacant 
for himself. He intended, eventually—perhaps next year, to 
occupy it. 

In the meantime he was out the rent. Their fifty dollars 
would be velvet. If they wanted it they could have it. 

They lay awake hours arguing over it. What did Richard 
care about money? Why shouldn’t they take it? Lord! How 
could Richard Carlisle hurt them? That old stuff about men 
getting girls into compromising positions was ridiculous. He 
was affable as could be. Well, as for Sal, she’d grab the 
chance. Of course she was safe. Richard wasn’t showering 
her with lilies of the valley and all the latest books— 

“But, then, we can move at a moment’s notice, can’t we? 
Besides, he says rents are coming down and he’s not giving us 
much for nothing because we'll let him store some of his things 
there—oh, let’s take it—” 

Nora Lee clasped her arms under her head. Richard knew 
she was indifferent to him; there was nothing villainous or 
mean in his nature—why was one to suspect every man in the 
world of infamy? 

Sunday afternoon they began to pack up their things. They 
went jostling about the room carrying books, roaring with 
laughter, nudging each other. 

They took the apartment. Richard paid them a visit the eve- 
ning they moved in. He carried them off to a little Greek res- 
taurant for a ham and egg supper. He said he would send up 
a few pictures and other things he had in storage if they didn’t 
mind. They could take care of them in return for their use. 
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Two weeks later Max stood in the living room. The sun 
played over the rich, living colors in the immense oriental rug; 
it caught a silver light from a mirror and threw it on the long 
black teakwood table so like its chaste carving that it might 
have been a match for Margaret’s desk. 

Max glanced at a picture, a small steel engraving of a man, 
a boat and a tossing sea. “This is a wonderful thing, you 
have here, Nora Lee.” 

She nodded. An undefined alarm kept her chatting brightly. 
She wished Sallie would hurry up and get in. 

“Your mother had some very beautiful things, didn’t she?” 

“Yes—this desk and those Chinese robes. I love the chest.” 

“This table is the best of them all .. .” 

“That’s not ours. That belongs to Richard.” 

He wheeled about, an intense pallor enveloping his cheeks, 
spreading even to his lips: “Richard’s!” 

“Well, yes! And the rug is his and the pictures. We made 
the drapes. He’s keeping these things here instead of in stor- 
age. It’s extremely nice in here, isn’t it?” 

“Ts that davenport his?” 

“Ves—well, what are you so incensed about?” 

Max walked over to the davenport and pulled it roughly 
~ from the wall. He said quietly: “That’s a brand new piece 
of furniture.” 

“Tt isn’t. It came with the other things.” 

“Do you pay rent for this place, Nora Lee? Or is Richard 
nice enough to wave aside a trifling consideration like that?” 
She stared at him and for once her poise wavered. Her lids 
dropped. 

“We pay rent, Max. You’re both wrong and cruel. He did 
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it for Sallie as much as for me. We thought a long time 
first—” She plunged recklessly into explanation. 

She saw Max coming toward her, his eyes glowing; a pale 
anger on his lips. An arm swept about her—then Max had 
both hands gripped on her shoulders. “Are you telling me the 
truth, Nora Lee?” 

“The truth, Max—the whole truth.” She laughed softly, 
but holding him with her glance. “And you know it—don’t 
you?” 

He caught her in his arms and kissed her. She raised her 
face, still smiling: “Again, Max—again!” 

The outer door clicked. She moved swiftly to the window 
as Sallie entered the room. It was December. A light, 
powdery rain fell. 

Max leaned over her shoulder: “Nora Lee, I’m going now. 
To-morrow you must come out. I'll be here early—” 

She felt inexpressibly sad. “Yes—I will.” 

When Max left Sallie tossed the mail on the table. “A let- 
ter from Boston, faithful one!” 

It was from Dane. Reading it, Nora Lee’s eyes blinded— 
her thought stained with a burning sense of guilt. Suddenly 
it whispered with a numbing clutch of terror: “Well, you’ve 
ruined that!” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
DANE WRITES HE’S COMING 


Dane's letter brought the young, brown face with its dark 
eyes, laughing and tender, so touchingly near. 

Coming home. Two weeks more. Nora Lee held the letter 
in her hands. It troubled her like a little, sensitive, living 
thing throbbing against her palms. 

Across the Berkeley hills veiled sunlight wavered under the 
powdery rain. The light came and went, shadowed in mys- 
tery and a cloak of silver. Oh, the mist is cool against one’s 
face. She would have liked to feel it falling on her heart. 


“My Dear, Wild Gypsy Thing—Home! Two weeks more. 
I’ve just read over some of your last letters, and I got to won- 
dering if you’re as glad to have me come as I am to be coming, 
In this two years—sometimes it seems like twenty—your let- 
ters are all that have kept me to the grind. Sometimes they 
were just like you. I could hear you laugh. I could see you 
stamp your feet. Other letters seemed older and clever and 
different. They make me feel as though there must be an 
awful lot of you, dear Nora Lee, that I don’t know. And I 
wonder if that unknown part of you is going to like me. Is 
at? it's got to. 

“T think about your eyes. Are they as blue and your hair 


as black? I never dare think of your lips. 1 want to kiss 
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them so. Dear Norry Lee, please look your very sweetest, 
for I’ve such a picture in my mind you'll have to go some to 
equal it. I’m dying for the sight of you. 

“I see you mostly in that cherry-colored hat—the one you 
wore the Christmas time we climbed Mt. Davidson. You were 
so sweet. And really, Norry Lee, I’ve taken most awful good 
care of your heart. 

“Let’s get married in February. I'll get a job as soon as I 
arrive. So what about it? You won’t mind starving in such 
delightful company, will you? 

“T’ll wire just when I’m to arrive. And you do this, will 
you? Come as far as Vallejo Junction to meet my train. 
Manage it somehow—please. Because all my folks will be at 
the pier to meet me and I'll bust if I have to hug the whole 
darn family first. 

“Two weeks—answer to-night and I may get the letter be- 
fore I leave. Going to marry me, Norry Lee? 


“Your Lover.” 


If the train were arriving then, Nora Lee would have dashed 
to it; would have laughed and wept and gone off to the near- 
est church—marry him?—oh, without a moment’s hesitation! 
He was the one—the only one— 

She went tiptoeing to her room and took up his picture. She 
looked at the young, clean-cut face; the mouth trying to look 
stern and ever so man-of-the-world-like; the rugged jaw and 
tender eyes. “Oh,” she murmured, her heart flushed and 
half wild with love and tenderness and many, many re- 
grets. 

Thinking of him, the way he had looked when he gave his 
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picture for remembrance; the flame of his eyes meeting hers 
when he played his violin for her—thinking this, she forgot the 
intervening years. She sat down at the desk and began to 
write swiftly a warm, impulsive answer— 

After three lines her pen halted. She felt the grip of hands 
on her shoulders. Max. She heard herself taunting: “Again, 
Max, again!’ Saying a thing like that and letting her head 
fling back on her throat— 

She made a long line of little dabs with her pen. She grew 
hot and uneasy. Max—his arms about her— 

It didn’t matter! Everyone did such things. And of course, 
she would tell Max—yes, what would she tell him? 

She began to walk about the room; to accuse herself furi- 
ously. 

Suddenly she was arrested with a frightening discovery. 
She said half aloud: ‘Max attracts me!’’ This astonished 
her, though she had been aware of it. It now seemed incred- 
ible that loving Dane she could yet be attracted by another and 
she concluded that there was something vicious in her nature. 

In a leather-bound volume of the Book of Kings, Nora Lee 
had discovered a picture of her father. She got it out now 
and surveyed it with a hot, inner trembling. 

She had builded up a hundred fancies about this handsome, 
reckless Will Meadows. She wondered what he had done after 
Margaret left him. Had he been crushed with grief and re- 
morse? For he was a wild, reckless man. Her mother had 
gradually told her little by little. Her father was brilliant— 
oh, a most magnetic man. She was glad about that. He drank 
—he was faithless—he had trampled on all that fine, noble 
delicacy of her mother’s. Margaret never said this, but Nora 
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Lee could guess. And she knew that at the end her mother 
had feared for both their lives. So she left. The details of 
that ugly event were all unknown to her. 

So she pictured her father a storming, terrible man, with 
something titanic in his angers. She didn’t picture him sod- 
den and with his head sprawled on a table. 

Now she touched the face in the picture—a magnificent head 
with that thick, curly, black hair and the eyes domineering— 
blue like her own. She had that swift, ardent look about her 
mouth, too—she was like her father—wild and unrestrained— 
capable of loving one man, kissing a second, flirting blithely 
with a third— 

She took the letter she had started and tore it in two. She 
wondered what had become of her father—if he was still alive. 
She felt a pity for him and for herself. 

She decided not to see Max again. She was burning with 
impatience for these two weeks to pass. As soon as Dane 
came everything would settle itself! 

Toward the end of the first week Max was waiting for her 
as she came from the office. “Are you trying to avoid me, 
Nora Lee?” he drawled, taking her and falling into step at 
her side. “What did I do?” 

She walked along in silence, stealing a glance at his pale pro- 
file and black, glowing eyes. She began to feel light and 
happy. My goodness—she was entitled to friends, wasn’t she? 
To sunlight and laughter and a charming fellow sauntering 
with such easy grace at her side... 

“We'll have a bite somewhere together and you’ll confess 
your sins, sis. Tell me why the exile, little fury?” 

She couldn’t help it. She glanced at him an engaging taunt: 
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“Max, I hear that men are polygamous. Did you ever hear it 
charged against ladies ?” 

“Polyandrous, sis! That’s what we call it when it’s women. 
You didn’t used to be! Or, rather you didn’t know you were. 
But you are to-day, and you know it.” 

“Tt’s awful!” 

“Because you’re not used to the knowledge yet. In a gen- 
eration you'll say it’s delightful.” 

“T think it’s sad for us that came just on the betwixt-and- 
between stage, don’t you?” 

“Not so sad as it’s difficult. You see, it takes the dead 
majority a long while to catch up with the enlightened few 
and by that time the enlightened few are more miles yonder, 
so it’s always hard on the few who run ahead of the many. 
You see, the slow fellows hurl out the lassos of convention and 
try to check the pace of those who are breaking free. That’s 
uncomfortable— 

“But look here, sis—have I a rival?” 

“Oh—a rival? I should hope you have a legion of them.” 

“Ts it Richard? Are you thinking of marriage?” 

“Yes, Iam! But not with Richard.” 

“With me, Nora Lee?” 

She felt her cheeks stain—felt the scarlet streaking her 
throat. She wished to make some swift, easy answer. Her 
tongue clove dryly to her mouth. 

Max leaned over and covered her hands with both of his. 
He said in a hoarse, queer tone: “Let us, Nora Lee. We 
could make a go of it.” 


CHAPTER XXV 
A NEW YEAR’S PARTY 


His look was intent and white. His hands pressed hers. 
He said in a humble, quiet way: ‘“Couldn’t we make a go of 
i Nora Lee?” 

She didn’t know if it was fear or joy, but only a thing vivid 
and wild striking through her pulse when Max spoke. She 
looked into his dark, glowing eyes. She heard herself murmur 
in an uncertain, pained voice: “I don’t love you, Max. I 
didn’t think you cared this way. Remember, you don’t be- 
lieve in marriage.” 

“You don’t love me, Nora Lee? You have some feeling for 
me, call it love or not.” 

She was unable to take her glance from his, unable to move 
her hands. She said breathlessly: ‘“No—it’s not love. J 
know what love can be.” 

He got up and held her coat, smoothing the collar. He 
turned her about and looked into her full, pleading eyes. Then 
he smiled: “Yours isn’t love, Nora Lee? Are you sure of 
that? I think mine is.” 

She put her hand quickly in his. “Then I’m sorry, Max. 
Our friendship—I suppose that’s gone?” 

“Was it ever friendship, Nora Lee? Don’t answer! What- 
ever it was, we keep it! I’m not giving you up—not yet.” 

Then he insisted on taking her to a show; he talked between 
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acts in his soft, exquisite drawl. “If it’s not love, Nora Lee, 
it’s something awfully pleasant, isn’t it? It puts color into 
life, doesn’t it? You'll miss me if you cast me out. Admit it 
—won’t you?” 

She said defiantly: “Of course I'll miss you!” 

When she looked for her key at the door Max puffed lazily 
at his cigarette, blowing the smoke in her face. “By the way, 
sis, when is that young Herrick boy coming home?” 

Poon.” 

“Ah—so. And you mean to marry him, Nora Lee? You 
think you can be happy with that kind of life? Listen, sis; 
you're a hot, impulsive creature. Don’t let your feelings, at 
the first, rush you into a marriage that you'll regret.” 

She glanced at him wonderingly. “That I'll regret? What 
do you mean?” 

“That you're exotic in your tastes and longing. You won't 
like grubbing along on next to nothing. Perhaps you can’t 
even stand it. Why, dearest girl, as soon as you had ten 
cents more than you needed, what did you do? Bought an 
automobile. Just give that a thought.” 

She tapped her foot—high-strung and impatient. “I’m not 
really extravagant at all. I spend now because there’s no rea- 
~ son why I shouldn’t enjoy myself. Sallie and I don’t intend 
to let the best years of our lives be stinted, saving for old age 
when you can’t enjoy yourself anyway! People say how sad is 
a destitute senility. I want to tell you it’s not one-tenth as 
pitiful as a destitute youth.” 

“Exactly what I believe—exactly why I’m begging you to be 
wary.” 

“Dane isn’t poverty-stricken, quite. Besides, such things can 
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be adjusted. And we don’t have to get married the day after 
to-morrow.” She glanced up, a row of dazzling, even teeth 
showing through the wide, childish grin: “If I’m to shun 
poverty, how would marriage with you be advisable, Max?” 

“T’ve a few dollars. Did you say your minimum must be 
$400 a month? Very well. Besides I’d make no demands on 
you. I wouldn’t expect you to keep a conventional home with 
three meals a day. We could do it. We'd live like gypsies.” 

A warmth flew into her heart: “Well, I’d like that part of 
it all right! I’d love that—careless—come as you please—” 
She laughed softly. 

“And other parts, too, Nora Lee.” He was stooping with 
the key turned in the lock. He drew it out, passed an arm 
swiftly about her: “Yes—sis, dear—we love each other!” 

She was quiet and ready to cry when he kissed her. 

She brooded over things he said. Typing ad copy the next 
day she wrote “Love” four or five times instead of “loss.” 

She asked herself starkly: “Do I love them both? Do I 
only think I still love Dane?” 

He wanted her to marry in February. He would be aston- 
ished when he saw her automobile. Yes, she had bought it. 
And a new fur that cost $165. 

Dane would rail at these luxuries. He couldn’t provide 
them, so she’d have to buckle down—make a game fight. He 
hated parasites. 

She smiled and sent her thoughts off wistfully. He had such 
a bonny look about him. She wondered if she remembered 
exactly the gray-green color of his eyes. She kept thinking 
about him and imagining him—his merry laugh; the twinkle 
of his face; the swagger of his broad shoulders—the sweet, 
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gentle way he always kissed her as though he were a little 
afraid. 

Picking up the fur now, she laughed. Pooh—a fur! Such 
things to consider when one remembers the touch of tender, 
joyous lips . . . the light in young eyes seeking ours. 

In ten days—why she would forget there had been one 
single moment of doubt. Her eagerness increased. Little 
things added to her emotion. She was in tears half the time. 

Especially at Connie’s wedding. She was marrying Mickey 
Grant, her blond gladiator, as she called him. They’d loved 
—wildly, Connie said—since they were babes in arms. 

The wedding was on Saturday—a quiet affair in the late 
afternoon. Only the family and a very few friends. For 
Connie said with the vehemence often found in souls who are 
very tolerant to themselves: “There'll not be any drunken 
pranks at my great day! I should say not!” 

But she was married in white under an arch of golden chrys- 
anthemums. She wore a veil—by way of contrast, so she 
said. “It’s so deliciously satirical,” she offered, maliciously to 
Nora Lee and Sallie. “A bride of to-day robed in white! But 
Mickey, the darling, has a strain of Celtic blood. He likes to 
fancy me tremulous and blushing. I larf and humor him.” 

For all her boasting, Connie’s black eyes under the straight, 
shiny brown hair were misted when she looked up to the 
blond gladiator’s face. Her voice was inaudible with the re- 
sponses. When Mickey kissed her he whispered something. 
Connie gave such a look—so sweet and radiant it made Nora 
Lee tremble. 

But that was nothing to-her joy at a happiness that came to 
Sallie. Sallie was the maid of honor. In a green crépe dress 
that softened her red hair, but made her dark eyes and clear 
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skin aglow, Sallie stood at her sister’s side. She forgot her- 
self in her deep responsibilities . . . forgot her shyness and 
humility and was even a little imperious to Gregg Banks, the 
best man. 

He was the same height as Sallie—stocky—good-looking— 
quick. He whispered to her during the ceremony. He danced 
with her afterwards and with no one else. When she caught 
the bride’s bouquet he walked up and took her arm and said 
laughingly: “Well, if you’re the next bride, here’s the next 
groom, I believe.” 

She told this to Nora Lee. She was flushed and earnest. 
“Of course he was only joking. But, Lord—it’s the first time 
a man’s even bothered to joke with me—almost the first—” 

A few days later Gregg invited Sallie to the theater. And 
then Richard came with a plan—a perfectly thrilling plan that 
Sallie was sure meant the changing of her destiny. Richard 
had reservations for a New Year’s party at Yosemite. He had 
wired Connie and Mickey to join them and be the chaperons. 
Now how would Nora Lee like to go? Sallie, too, of course 
and the best man. They would return the day after New 
Year’s. Dane was expected on the fourth. 

Sallie got up and walked into the kitchen when Richard 
finished. She was beside herself with excitement. She shoved 
the cups in the cabinet about. If Nora Lee refused— 

She came back and stood in the room, her arms folded. “Do 
we go?” 

They went. They were hardly gone from the apartment 
when a wire came: 

“Plans changed. Arrive New Year’s day. Details follow. 

“DANE,” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
DANE’S RETURN 


New Year’s Day at one o'clock a toboggan sped down the 
dazzling white mountain. A girl with crimson cheeks and fly- 
ing black curls laughed. The man, sitting, pulled her back, 
kissed her quickly—they were dumped over in the snow. 

She shook the flakes from her head: “Richard—you might 
have killed us!” 

He brushed her shoulders, his lips quirking: “I ask noth- 
ing better than to die kissing.” 

She stamped her foot on the glistening crystals. Richard 
whispered gayly: “Happy, darling? Oh, yes, you are!” 

He was so blithe that her glance, meeting his, sparkled: 
“Well, suppose Iam! The snow, and not you, is the cause.” 

Just ahead of them Mickey Grant pulled a sled. Connie 
tramped gayly at his side. Beyond them a few paces was 
Sallie—different—jubilant—full of a boyish swagger. She 
laughed outright and infectiously and chummily took Gregg 
Banks by the arm. 

Richard put his lips close to Nora Lee’s ear, for they were 
about the same height: “See what I did for Sal—if for noth- 
ing else, darling—oh, yes, I’m going to call you that—it’s my 
specially invented name for you—original, isn’t it? As I say, 
darling, if only for what I’ve done for Sal, you ought to be in 
love with me. Are you in love?” 

PY es:” 


“With me, angel darling?” 
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“With life just at present—” 

“That will do. You know life is my servant—I can bring 
her to you in any guise you ask—” 

She looked up to the towering peaks. They were mighty 
silver swords flashing in a violet sky. Beauty that struck upon 
the heart in chords of titanic, elemental music. Her breath 
caught; her hand in Richard’s trembled. Life was beautiful 
and sweet. 

New Year’s Day at that same hour a young man with dark, 
laughing eyes and an eager intensity in the swing of his shoul- 
ders reached the platform of a home-coming train. He waited 
there, a singing impatience in his thoughts. 

Vallejo Junction, dingy, mud-tracked, sodden with rain. 
But he saw none of this. He searched for the girl—slim, 
gypsy thing—black hair, blue eyes, dear lips. She would come 
dashing up. His eyes darted here and there—his arms ached 
with the longing to enfold her. 

The train picking up again; moving slowly out. Dane Her- 
rick ran a swift, indignant hand through his hair. He said 
to the conductor: “Don’t stop long here?” 

“Long enough—’” Pulling out. Nora Lee wasn’t there. 
No use to search. 

Not there nor at the Oakland pier. Nor at home. There 
was no answer when he tore from his family for a moment 
and went into the telephone booth. 

“They do not answer,” the operator informed him with pre- 
cise, maddening emphasis on each syllable. He stared at the 
gray, chilly rain sweeping diagonally across the pier: “Lord,” 
he whispered with cold, stricken confusion, “I wonder why—” 

It didn’t occur to him that the telegram hadn’t reached her. 
As he chafed and’ smiled and made innumerable visits to the 
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telephone during the long family dinner, his mind harped with 
the same question: She promised. Why didn’t she come? 

At six o’clock he was ringing the bell of Nora Lee’s apart- 
ment ... new apartments built in two great wings about a 
beautiful garden. This garden made an avenue. Standing at 
the door and looking down it he saw the tower of the Ferry 
building and further off the nebulous, bare hills of Berkeley. 

The rain ceased; the sky shone with its clear, radiant blue- 
ness. Stars cropped out, made twinkling little bows. He rang 
again—and if he hadn’t been a man nearly twenty-four he 
would have pounded the door with his fists. If Nora Lee had 
opened the door then he would have shaken her. 

But as he waited a grave, a sunken fear laid hold of him. 
Where could she be the whole day? If she’d been out on New 
Year’s Eve, as most likely she was, she ought to be tired and 
at home. 

He’d waited two years for this moment of home-coming— 
counted two years on the rapture of seeing her again... . He 
told her he would send a more definite wire. Didn’t she care 
enough to wait? 

Of all places on the wide, disappointing earth, the last where 
young Dane Herrick pictured Nora Lee was in Yosemite in the 
snows. 

Six o’clock—laughing, their cheeks scarlet with cold and ex- 
citement, they stood in Mickey’s room raising little glasses now 
to the New Weds, now to the Next Weds; now to the Un- 
wed. That was Connie’s impudent contribution. They drank 
merrily once more to Love and then to Crime. 

Mickey came over and slipped his arm in Nora Lee’s, draw- 
ing her from the group: “Let’s drink to the absent one, 


Norry. Three days more. You're glad?” 
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She smiled, her thoughts floating in a dreamy golden haze. 
Mickey lowered the blond, magnetic face: “There’s fun with 
the many, Nora Lee, but only love with the one. Take it from 
your big brother Mick! It’s the finest thing in the world.” 

Richard, jaunty, the small mustache perked upward, shoved 
the big gladiator aside. He swept Nora Lee to the hall where 
the music haunted their feet. 

The lights went out. His arm tightened. As she kept her 
head lowered he kissed the nape of her neck. 

Because she was happy and life dazzling as the snow peaks 
luminous under the cold, sapphire moon, she laughed too. 

“Is that for me, Nora Lee, or for life?” 

“For both—we’ve had a good time together.” 

“Yes—you and I and life. Let’s forget the world, Nora 
Lee. Let’s stay on when the others go.” 

“Yes, do! Let’s be devilish with a vengeance.” 

He shrugged. ‘What is colder than snow, darling? Well, 
we'll have to come again. Washington’s Birthday is a good 
time. Will you?” 

“Who knows?” 

Sallie, squeezing Nora Lee’s arm when finally at two o’clock 
they went to bed, whispered: “I’m not in love, Nora Lee, but 
I’m awfully happy.” 

That was exactly what Nora Lee might have said. And she 
added: “Isn’t it wonderful to be able to do things like this?” 

Four o’clock on January 3 Nora Lee was reading Dane’s 
telegram. The blood dropped away from her heart. Home 
—three days ago. 

She went rather dazed to the phone. His voice formal, dis- 
tant .. . Hers beseeching, then warming: “I wasn’t here— 
I wasn’t here! I just this moment got your message. .. . 
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Come over—I’ll meet you at the Ferry. Oh, Dane, you don’t 
think—” 

“Tl come—make it snappy!” 

The day was clear, crisp and sparkling in a winter freshness. 
Nora Lee wore a blue suit with deep collar of silky black fur. 
She looked in the mirror and pulled a small hat of cherry- 
colored velvet over the dark curls. She’d gone all over the city 
to buy that little hat. 

She wet her eyebrows and the deep thick lashes. They were 
dewy and a great trembling filled her heart. What had he 
thought ? 

She made up a speech as she drove to the ferry. Tears 
struggled at her throat. Oh, she would tell how terribly sorry 
she was—all the fun in the world wasn’t worth it. She won- 
dered how he would look at her—if he would kiss her? If he 
would be glad? 

And he, slumped in a corner of the boat with the evening 
paper held stiffly before his face, planned likewise. He would 
be quiet. No use to get excited. If she didn’t care for him, 
she didn’t. But he would say: “You might have known my 
plans would change. Of course I couldn’t expect you to give 
up pleasure for me, but that telegram wasn’t definite. You 
knew I might be a day or two early. At least it was well 
within the range of possibility. After two years of waiting 
you wouldn’t put yourself out to be there and you must have 
known how I was counting on it.” 

This much and more he would say in frigid, formal toler- 
ance. 

He saw a cherry-colored hat moving toward him, wide scarlet 
lips, blue eyes shiny with tears, a voice sobbing: “Oh, Dane.” 

They were in each other’s arms. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
“THE ONLY ONE” 


He kissed her and forgot there were such things as anger 
and resentment in the world. His eyes meeting hers were 
moist, but he laughed because she seemed so dark and brilliant 
with all that wild gypsy grace that had troubled his thoughts 
so many, many times in two years’ absence. He said: “Oh 
Lord, Nora Lee, let’s get somewhere quick and talk.” 

They were running along the Embarcadero. She stumbled: 
“Dear! Stop a minute. I’m crying, Dane.” 

“T’ain’t nuthin’ to boast about. So’m I.” There was such 
a quality of exuberant youngness; such a gleeful tune about 
him. She had half forgotten this. It was joy that all the care- 
free paganism of Richard; the whimsical good humor of Max 
could never achieve; for it was the joy of youth unstained, 
happy, indomitable. It went thrilling and calling along each 
separate nerve. She had never felt so glad in all the days of 
her life. 

“You're not disappointed, Dane, in me? Am I as good as 
you expected ?” 

“Pretty near.” 

They got into Nora Lee’s little closed car: “So it’s real? 
You know I thought you were joking all along about buy- 
ing an automobile. You must be an awfully prosperous per- 
son,” 
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“Tam. Besides it doesn’t cost so much. And it saves car 
fare.” 

He chuckled: “You save a nickel and spend a dollar. I 
see I’ve got to hump.” 

“T’m worth it.” 

They went to a restaurant on Market Street with tables set 
in small booths. Here they could talk. 

But for a long time they looked at each other. He was thin, 
the thick brown hair slicked back so that his forehead had a 
broad, clean look and the twinkle kept passing from his dark, 
laughing eyes to his strong-cut, tender mouth. 

Nora Lee felt young as she had the night of her first dance 
when she put her hand in his to whisper with childish grati- 
tude: ‘“You’re most extremely glorious. Indeed you are.” 

“At first you were angry, Dane? Weren’t you? Why, 
you weren’t even going to come over.” 

“Wasn’t I? But Lord, after two years, Nora Lee? I can’t 
tell you how I felt when you weren’t at Vallejo Junction. When 
you weren’t home either I got kind of sick about it. I couldn’t 
imagine what had happened. Then I rang up Belvedere. Billie 
told me what was up.” His mouth straightened. “I was just 
plain sore then. Seemed to me I couldn’t have done that for all 
the pleasure on earth if you were expected after not seeing you 
for two years. It was the damnedest, emptiest feeling. . . .” 

Oh, Dane.” 

“And I got to thinking of things that could happen in two 
years. I remembered Max and that you seemed to like him that 
first time you ever met him. Then I wondered about this 
Richard—and I thought of awfully sophisticated remarks you’d 
made in letters—” 
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“All for effect. Really it was. I get queer moods, you 
know. Then a great many things happened to me in this two 
years—” 

She raised the heavy black lashes and let him look into 
the blue, pleading eyes. His hands went eagerly seeking hers, 
The little ring rubbed against his finger. 

He smiled: ‘But do I count first, Nora Lee. Do I?” 

“Don’t you! don’t you?” 

She was alive now—vitally—glowingly—joyously. She 
wanted to go off some place in the dark and the quiet where 
there would be only hills and a vast sea; only herself and Dane. . 
She laughed softly and pressed her hands together. 

They drove out through the Sunset and past the shadowed 
lake that leads to the Relief Home. They wanted to see the 
the old, familiar trees, the curving streets, to stand on the bluff 
and perhaps far out detect the sharp peaks of the Farallones. 

“Do you miss your old home, Nora Lee?” 

“No. I don’t think about it. I don’t want to.” She leaned 
against him. Westward the waters were drenched in mid- 
night hues, but an immense crimson moon swept like a fire 
over the trees. It dropped broken pillars of light on the in- 
coming waves. 

She was thinking of her mother; of that night her mother 
had looked so beautiful weeping on the stairs. She thought: 
“Mother—I know—I know what it was—” Knew what it was 
to feel her heart breaking as much with joy as pain. 

She wiped her eyes. 

“But you didn’t answer, Nora Lee. Do you love me first?” 

She drew his head down to hers and cried against his shoul- 
der. “You're the only one. Dane—the only, only one—” 
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They saw each other every day. That first week when she 
heard his ring at the bell, her heart flew crazily to her throat. 
She laughed at absurd and meaningless things. 

He had a way of walking about the room touching pictures, 
books, drapes, saying: “Pretty darn prosperous!” 

Once he turned about quizzically: “I suppose rents are 
cheap here, but this is a stunning place, isn’t it?” 

“Yes—” and with impulsive honesty. ‘Richard owns it and 
he gives us good terms.” 

“Oh! How much?” 

“Fifty dollars.” 

“Is that very cheap?” 

“Well—considering what we get.” 

He seemed puzzled, but unsuspicious. He didn’t doubt her 
as Max had done, but he wondered if she really cared most for 
him. At a dinner the night before Max was present—a hand- 
some, polished fellow—in love with Nora Lee. 

Could Nora Lee, brilliant, sought-after, mean it when she 
said he counted most? And what had he to offer? 

He was a little panic-stricken at the thought of his destitu- 
-tion—a little aghast at Nora Lee’s luxurious clothes, her au- 
tomobile and this delightful home she had made for herself. 

He broke off a frail stem from the lilies of the valley and 
stuck it in his buttonhole: “Does all this grandeur mean much 
to you, Nora Lee?” 

“Oh I like beauty and handsomeness.” 

“Where did you get the flowers?” 

“Richard sends them.” 

“Does he, too, want to marry you?” 

“What do you mean, too?” 
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“Max plus Richard. Does he?” 

“T’ll ask him when he calls again. I’ve rather wondered 
about it myself.” 

“Oh have you? I suppose he could give you about every- 
thing on earth.” 

She walked up to him and linked her arm in his. “Yes— 
dear, he could. You forget ’'m a young Hetty Green myself 
—I don’t have to regard men from the financial viewpoint—” 

“Oh, yes you do, Nora Lee! Please—how much do you 
earn—how much have you each month?” 

“About $225,” 

“How much do you save?” 

She grinned willfully: “My beauty and my love—both for 
you. What do you suppose it costs to keep a beautiful, capri- 
cious lady in this day and age?” 

“You don’t exactly need the automobile.” 

“Tt’s my only extravagance.” 

“What about that fur coat?” 

“A necessity. The weather has changed in this state. I 
had to keep myself alive for you—” 

He put his hand over hers and whistled softly: ‘What will 
you do for necessities and extravagances if you marry me?” 

She sighed: “You're young, Dane. I have a feeling you’re 
to be rich.” 

“Are you going to make us wait until I am?” He became 
stern and glanced moodily over her head and out of the win- 
dow. But she glanced steadfastly upward, smiling. 

“Well, answer that, Nora Lee. I'll have a job next week. 
Are we going to get married? Lord, you’re not going to stick 
us for a ghastly long engagement, are you?” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
BETROTHAL—AND DOUBT 


He found her changed. The change fired, yet dismayed him. 

It was an evening in early April. She sat on a little slope 
above an orchard pearly with almond blossoms. The short, 
black curls were blown across her forehead; the deep-fringed, 
flashing eyes filled with dreams. 

In this mood Nora Lee would refuse to think. She would 
drift impulsively and deeply into the sweet, warm tide of her 
emotions. She would imagine the world unpeopled except for 
him and her. They were sitting on this hill; they were think- 
ing of another hill; thinking of a promise given and young lips 
meeting shyly. Out of all existence nothing remained but that 
moment perpetuated in this. That moment and their love. 

She slipped her hand into his. Seeing an eagerness light 
the young, buoyant face she laughed in a soft, murmuring way. 

He bent toward her, a flush on the bronze profile: “Why 
do you laugh like that, Nora Lee? Answer, Nora Lee. Some- 
times you seem different—like the letters you wrote—like an- 
other person.” 

“Do you like me as well?” She knew that he did; that her 
fascination for him was great. This stirred her heart to flame. 
“Do you, Dane?” 

He felt her eyes going over his face—knew that the wide 


scarlet lips were parted. But he didn’t raise his head. He was 
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seeing a girl in cherry-colored hat, with a pale face uplifted — 
to his, eyes tremulous with a divine sweetness. When they 
stood wrapped in each other’s arms he had felt bound and con- 
secrated in an eternal oneness—then and afterwards. 

The face before him now was the very same; the eyes more 
dear and beautiful; the hand in his as slim. Yet all that 
joyous certainty that they belonged only to each other was 
gone. 

He said, troubled: “I love you as I did—more, if that 
could be. But you have altered. I could read it in your let- 
ters. Nora Lee, you thought of Max and Richard?” 

“Naturally—they were around a good deal.” 

“Kither one could give you more than I.” 

“Oh, hush—we don’t have to think of that.” 

“Yes, we do. In a few months I'll have $150 salary. We 
could marry then if we were both willing to sacrifice—” 

“Dane, you don’t know how much it costs to live—especially 
for two people—” 

“I want to marry you, Nora Lee. Three years is a long time 
to wait. It’s been three years since you promised—” 

She answered, troubled: “Let us have this lovely evening. 
Look—that lavender on the hills—” 

His lips straightened: “But if you loved me, Nora Lee, 
would you want to keep putting it off?” 

“We're young, Dane. I wouldn’t put it off, but if we try to 
do it on such a little we'll only grow unhappy and wretched. 
We'll get into debt, and that’s the most oppressive and killing 
thing in the world. I know. I’ve been there. If you were 
willing to have me keep on working, we could manage. So 
many girls do, to-day—” 
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“That’s not the kind of a marriage we’re going to have— 
you look at the gloomy side.” 

“No—at the truthful side.” 

“Lots of couples get along on $150. You'd still have the 
rent of your house to do with.” 

“T pay for the automobile out of that.” 

“You'd have to sell the car, of course.” 

Her eyes widened and a pallor spread over her face. 

He went on, heedless: “It would be hard in the beginning, 
but think of all the happiness. We’d have the real joys even 
if we had to give up material things. And, of course, it 
wouldn’t last long, for I’ll soon be earning plenty. Then Ill 
dump the world in your lap, Nora Lee. Then we'll get a real 
kick out of wealth. Let’s begin soon. It doesn’t cost me much 
to live. Nearly all I earn would be for you. I can get along 
on almost nothing—really, I can. And if we were married 
I could do with still less.” 

They were standing, her hand in his. His lips tightened 
and a misty tenderness warmed his eyes: “Look up, dear 
Nora Lee—every night I'll play for you. That won’t cost us 
a cent. And you like it, don’t you?” 

The nearness of his face—its clean-cut youngness, the sweet- 
ness of his mouth went into her mind like music. She touched 
his lips with her fingers. 

He flung out an arm and drew her close: “Oh, you dearest 
thing—promise—” 

She laughed and closed her eyes—waiting till he kissed her. 

“Did you promise, Nora Lee?” 

“T had no choice—not any—” 

They drove home slowly. He kept an arm about her. She 
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felt herself moving in a golden dream of joy. She fancied the 
long, tender evenings. They would sit together—he would 
play—other nights they would be in some beautiful country 
with a moon and walking down lanes of flowers. 

There would be months of poverty. They could endure that. 
People can when love is new. 

But the next noontime when she was depositing her pay 
check for half the month she glanced ruefully at the figures 
$87.50—not too much for one person. She looked at her ex- 
quisitely kept hand and visualized whimsically a pan of hot, 
soapy dishwater—mounds of greasy pots to be scoured— 

She thought capriciously: “He’ll do the dishes. It’s the 
fashion for adoring young grooms to-day.” 

A few hours later when he came swinging down the block 
and took her hand and said in an exuberant teasing way: 
“Sweetheart, let’s get married! Oh, you look sweet—” she 
answered blithely: “If you'll do all the rough work and scrub- 
bing, I consent.” 

“Are we engaged, Nora Lee?” 

“Kind of, aren’t we?” 

She had frightened, tempestuous hours. In the evening 
driving sometimes with Sallie she grew panicky with the 
thought: “All this fun will go with the car.” 

Other times hanging up a simple but costly dress, she be- 
came impatient and irritable. Oh, well—it wouldn’t be for 
months anyway— 

But when he came—when he laughed at her she forgot. She 
thought: Why does he care for me? He is glorious—better 
than any—I should be ashamed— 

And she carelessly dismissed Max from her heart. She 
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wondered why he had charmed her so. She looked at his pale, 
smooth features, his polished black eyes and looked in vain for 
the lilt and flaming youngness—for the swagger and the laugh. 

Max said: “It’s a good-by for me, sis, isn’t it? Are you and 
Dane to be married ?” 

“Sometime, Max.” 

He took her hand, but kept his white face averted: “I hope 
you'll be happy, Nora Lee. I hope it completely.” 

She was moved by his grave, stricken pallor. ‘Does friend- 
ship end like this, Max?” 

“Friendship—well—I’m going away for some time, Nora 
Lee. Might you happen to write? Listen, sis. I don’t want 
to say the wrong thing, but don’t be too hasty. Love isn’t 
hurt by waiting, but it’s sometimes hurt by demanding more 
than it can stand—” 

Her eyes lowered. 

He went on in a still fervor: “If you write for me at any 
time, Nora Lee—I would come.” He remained silent, holding 
her hand: “Do you want our friendship to end?” 

SN O=—— 

“Then it won’t. I feel sure that it won't.” 


CHAPTER XAT 


THE GIRL FROM BOSTON 


, 


“I sHOULDN’T marry him—I never should—” she dropped 
her eyes, swiftly shutting out the rapt, inspired look on Dane’s 
face. The last poignant notes of the “Humoresque” cut into 
her heart like the sobs of a brave human thing, failing. 

He put up the bow and came toward her smiling: “Love 
me, Nora Lee? Thank God for a fiddle that I may get your 
goat.” 

“Tt’s not you. It’s the music.” 

“T make it.” 

She leaned against him, standing at the window, and won- 
dered at his terrible, yearning hold on her heart. With Max, 
with Richard, she was supreme, taunting, imperious. But here 
—he had only to turn his eyes full on hers; only to put his 
arm about her and she felt herself yielding, submissive, eager. 
He could break her heart. A girl should never marry a man 
who has this power to hurt her, so Connie said—so all wis- 
dom whispered. 

He said: “Max is staying away a long time. Did you send 
him off?” 

“No” 

“But he went on your account, didn’t he? He was in love 
with you. Did you care somewhat for him?” 

“Why talk of others? There are moments when I thought I 
cared for him.” 
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“Your letters showed it. I knew you were kind of gone on 
Max. I had some black days about it. Did you ever kiss 
him, Nora Lee?” 

“Say, what is this!’ I haven’t expressed any wish for con- 
fession, have I? Nor any need for absolution!” 

He grinned: “I’m not jealous of Max—not by a darn. How 
did you kiss him? Like this?” He bent down and gave her a 
mincing peck on the cheek. “Or like this, Nora Lee? Or 
this?” 

“You seem highly versed in the way of girls and kissing. 
If you must know it—yes, I kissed Max. But it’s quite pos- 
sible to have this tender impulse without being unfaithful to 
the person you truly love.” 

“T know that.” 

“Oh, you do! Well, I wonder how?” 

He burst out laughing: “That’s different, isn’t it? I’m still 
capable of being attracted by pretty girls just as you're sus- 
ceptible to charming males.” 

She became suddenly depressed and moody. She had visions 
of pretty college girls caught by his laughing eyes—swept in 
his stalwart arms—fancied his brown, clean-cut head bending 
down, his lips caressing another— 

He watched her and grinned. 

“But this man Did Not kiss them!” 

“And that’s true, Nora Lee.” 

“TI suppose then you think you’re better than I am?” 

“Well, I might be at that. So that settles Max and peace 
to his ashes. When are we to get married? I have some 
news. I hope you'll think it’s good. Cardill is building a man- 
sion for some millionaires—Berthe is the name—in San Mateo. 
He asked me to make sketches. Berthe’s wife went crazy 
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over one of the plans. If it’s selected I'll be in right.” 

“A beautiful place, Dane? Is it to be magnificent with 
gardens and gorgeous panelings ?” 

“By the time they get through, they’ll have a palace—” 

“Some people are lucky—” 

“Look here, Nora Lee, they started in at the bottom. Mrs. 
Berthe said so. She’s only about 35 now. They’re crazy about 
each other. I’d like to bet it’s because they had the thrill of 
achieving together. There’s an awful lot to that—the feeling 
of comradeship for anyone that’s fought with you. Isn’t there? 
If you love a person don’t you want to stand with him and go 
through things side by side?” 

His face warmed. Stand side by side—fight together—win— 

She laughed: “It’s like the good feeling you have for any- 
one that’s sat down to one dish of ice cream and two spoons 
with you—” 

“And I wouldn’t be asking you to marry me if I didn’t 
know that in a few years I could shower all kinds of beautiful 
things on you. Let’s call it settled for the month when I get 
$150—will you? With all the stuff you have we wouldn’t need 
to spend a cent for furniture.” 

“This isn’t all mine—only a few pieces are—” 

“Does it belong to Sallie?” 

“No. Most of the things are Richard’s.” 

“What! Well, I'll be damned! You mean to say that slick 
little ticket has furnished this place for you?” 

“Don’t be ridiculous! Richard owns the place and the fur- 
niture. He was keeping it vacant because he wants it even- 
tually for himself. It’s mere kindness in him to let Sallie and 
me enjoy it.” 

He stuck his hands in his pockets, swinging his shoulders 
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slightly in a way that irritated her: ‘Gee whiz, Nora Lee, you 
weren't born yesterday. That’s a deuce of a position to put 
yourself in.” 

“Oh, toodledo! It’s just a piece of luck. Why should we 
stick ourselves in a hovel when we can have this glorious 
place? Richard’s a careless happy-go-lucky, glad to do a good 
turn to a couple of rather penniless girls.” 

“He’s taken darn good care to pick out a winner. He isn’t 
offering sumptuous apartments to any cross-eyed, jong old 
woman, is he?” 

Her lip curled disdainfully: “I said he had this place lying 
vacant. We've been here quite some time and Richard hasn’t 
molested us. . . . I surmise that we’re safe. If his attitude 
should change he’d mighty soon learn... . 

“Tm not worried about that, Nora Lee. But it’s quite ob- 
vious that Richard is more than a careless, happy-go-lucky 
philanthropist. He’s just plain infatuated with you!” 

She smiled: “Every man who looks at me is in love with 
me, if you’re the judge.” 

“Well—lilies of the valley in season and out of it mean 
something. Besides he’ll get you so acctistomed to all this 
luxury you won’t be able to part with it. It’s only going 
to make the contrast with what we can afford more pain- 
ful—” 

“TI can’t move out now, Dane. There’s Sallie to consider. 
Besides, you ought to see the places we could get for $50 a 
month. They were just unlivable!” 

“Unlivable!” He repeated the word. It rankled and burned 
in his thoughts. Anything he could offer Nora Lee would be 
unlivable. 

A week later he accosted her somberly: “Do you know 
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what the apartment exactly like this in the other wing rents 
for? Unfurnished, it brings in $125 a month. Lord, Nora Lee, 
can you and Sal afford to accept $75 a month from a man and 
pass it off by calling it luck? What do you suppose other 
people will call it?” 

“T’m not living by other people’s opinions.” 

“Even if you’re not, it’s—well, it’s cheap to live beyond 
your means. It sets up a false standard. You're only cheat- 
ing yourself of the capacity to live valorously.” 

“Tf that’s true then I wouldn’t have any right to use a bag 
of money I might find in the street and a rich girl has no right 
to take from her father.” 

“Rich fathers! They ought to be dumped into the bay! 
They’re establishing these perverted ideas of value. What 
chance then has a poor fellow starting out, to induce a girl 
to go in for a real, game fight with him? You're putting rugs 
and pictures and clothes above things that really count.” 

“Meaning the merry brown lover, Dane? Am I putting 
these things above you?” 

“Aren’t you? I’ve been home nearly six months. We're no 
nearer marriage—” 

“Get your hovel and raise your little finger and beckon—” 

“Do you mean that, Nora Lee?” 

She nodded, but suddenly lowered her head, not wishing 
that he should find her crying. 

She called for him in the little car a few weeks after this 
agreement. It was a blowy, foggy evening with the hills over- 
cast and gray. She saw men coming from the building with 
blue prints rolled and held with elastic bands—plans for mag- 
nificent homes, perhaps. 

They two would get some neat place. There would be charm 
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about it. He said he could make a barn attractive if she were 
to be its tenant. 

In her mind she began to furnish a small place—get amber- 
colored theatrical gauze for the windows—have cornflowers in 
a little garden— 

Then Dane came out. He was laughing. His bronze face 
was flushed. 

A girl had hold of his arm. They chatted a moment. Then 
they clasped hands warmly—gleefully— 

Nora Lee bit her lips and snapped her lids down. 

“It was that girl from Boston, Nora Lee—remember I wrote 
about her—the one who was so hospitable—made things aw- 
fully pleasant for some of us fellows.” 

“Yes—” The bright, pretty face of the girl blew between 
them. “She’ll be here two days with her mother. She wants 
me to go to dinner to-morrow night. I just about had to 
accept.” 

“Oh, not to-morrow ?” 

“Yes—did we have any plans? You don’t mind, do you?” 
She was almost choking with the tumult 


, 


“Of course not—’ 
of her feelings—that pretty girl from Boston. 

And to-morrow was Nora Lee’s birthday. Her heart turned 
hard, cold. 

All the next day, sitting at her typewriter, her eyes scalded— 
her birthday! Finally she became utterly rash. She picked 
up the phone and called Richard. 


CHAPTER XXX 
VISIT OF PENANCE 


Sue had an evening wrap of white rabbit lined with sapphire 
velvet. She flung this about her long, slender figure and re- 
garded her image with moody, flame-lit eyes. That little snip 
from Boston—fairish, baby-looking thing! Nora Lee lifted 
her head regally—proud young gypsy queen, burning with 
jealous anger. 

He had kissed that girl. Of course he had! She was the 
very kind that would trick him into it—a regular Minna. She 
had a furious impulse to dash out and find him, grab him by 
the arm; imperiously order him to follow her! 

Richard, finding her more than ordinarily haughty and dis- 
dainful, was inwardly amused. He twisted his fragment of a 
mustache: “Many happy returns of the day, darling!” 

“How did you remember it was my birthday?” 

“You shall see what a birthday is to Richard’s darling!” 

She became excited, her heart rapping with uneasy pain. 
Richard knew that Dane had forgotten. 

The table was specially set in Richard’s favorite restaurant. 
Flowers banked the table. Little glasses, glowing with a dark, 
gold liquor, were deftly set before them. Nora Lee felt the 
sparkle bite at her brain. She leaned over and said daringly: 
“You're a dear fellow, Dickie!” 

His lips quirked and the small eyes were flushed. Bottles 


in a bucket of ice were slyly placed under the table. Pale, 
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amber liquor, clear and effervescent, shone in their glasses, 
It went with soft, radiant fire through their veins. Richard 
pushed a package to Nora Lee. ‘“There—my pet! I hope I 
may live long enough to cover you with jewels.” 

She touched it absently, making no move to open it. 

Watching her, he unwrapped the heavy gray paper; opened 
the gray velvet box. A tiny diamond watch hung on a glit- 
tering chain. 

“Pretty, dearest? You wear it on your neck.” 

“Not on MY neck?” 

“On yours! Put it on this moment or I’ll do it for you. 

The lilt, reckless and wooing in his expression, warned her. 
She fastened the chain: “Oh very well, small fellow! I may 
take it off later.” 

“Ah—that’s another story.” 

It was small but looking down at it her eyes began to sting, 
and suddenly the jeweled weight oppressed her. She didn’t 
want the watch hanging from her neck. It was a proclamation 
of Dane’s neglect. 

The flavor of her revenge vanished .. . leaving her rest- 
less and tormented. “Richard—let us go somewhere and 
dance.”’ 

She wondered why the man she so loved took her coolly for 
granted and Richard, that she spurned, wooed her so delight- 
fully. Dane was perhaps eating with that Boston girl now. 
They were sharing memories—laughing gleefully. She thought 
this as they were going down the steps. She bit back hot 
tears, wishing to stamp her foot with anger. 

Her heel caught in her wrap, twisted her foot cruelly. She 
grabbed Richard’s arm and stumbled. “Oh, it’s nothing,” she 
gasped, white and writhing with misery. 
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He caught her up eagerly, half carried her to the machine. 
Immediately her ankle began to bulge and smell above the 
tiny pump, 

* * * * * * * 

About ten o’clock Dane Herrick, taking a card with his 
address to give Miss Flora Warren, came upon a memoran- 
dum: “July 21, Nora Lee.” He turned ashen—recalled 
wretchedly her quick plea: “Oh, you won’t go to-morrow, 
Dane?’ Her birthday—it had completely passed from his 
memory. 

He excused himself unceremoniously and a few moments 
later was plunging headlong up Taylor Street to Nora Lee’s 
apartment. There was a light, but no one answered when he 
rang. She and Sal had perhaps gone to a movie. Fine way 
to spend the first birthday they’d shared in years! She must 
think he was good, all right!) He was sick with remorse. 

He walked around the block. Returning, Richard’s big 
limousine was parked at the entrance. With a chill, desperate 
stubbornness he walked into the garden—saw the flutter of 
Nora Lee’s sapphire cloak—saw more than that—her head 
resting against Richard’s shoulder. 

He clenched his fist savagely. Served him right—damn good 
and right! Crossing the bay he gave himself up to furious 
gloom. What a crass fool he was to bother with Flora Warren 
—what if he was obligated to her? But Nora Lee might have 
said something. That was a mean kind of self-love—a cruel 
pride that kept her silent. 

He couldn’t blame her long. Why should she bother with 
him? She could have dozens of men at her feet. She didn’t 
have to plead with any for favors. 

Then the straightened, quivering line of his appealing mouth 
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pierced her. She buried her face quickly in a bowl of flowers 
on the little table at her side. 

His eyes went from these to other bowls and finally to an 
immense basket—roses, blue larkspur like her eyes, delphinium, 
fragile lilies—Richard’s gifts. 

“Did you tell him I’d forgotten you?” 

“He knew it was my birthday and I wasn’t out with you.” 

“What did he give you?” 

Sp his.”* 

His eyes pounced blazingly on the sparkling gem. “You're 
not going to keep that?” 

“He refused to take it back. I hadn’t quite the strength to 
force it.” 

“Oh, I see—I’m troubling you. Shall I come in later?” 

He went into the avenue of flowers, calling Richard un- 
seemly names, grinding his fists. He felt a sudden murderous 
fury against Richard, his wealth, his attentions. What right 
had that dapper little rascal to be spoiling Nora Lee with these 
priceless gifts? Making more bitter the contrast with his own 
emptiness ? 

Richard continued to fill the room with flowers. Boxes of 
books, bound in costly leathers, illustrated in exquisite colors, 
arrived. When Nora Lee exclaimed joyously, he gnashed his 
teeth. Richard doing all these delightful things that he, Dane, 
should have done—and couldn’t. 

Richard called every day, gracefully cordial as though he 
and Nora Lee were pledged and Dane the intruder. All the 
boy in him leaped hotly. When one day Richard said: “We 
meet rather often, Mr. Herrick,’’ Dane looked at the neat form 
and thought belligerently: “Too damn often! If I ever get 
to have one smash in that smug face of yours!” 
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_ He said to Nora Lee: “What business has he here every 
day? He has no right to be sending all these gifts.” 

“Tt makes it very pleasant.” 

“Yes, and keeps impressing on you what you lose when you 
marry me.” 

She smiled wearily. 

“Do you mean to marry me, Nora Lee?” 

“T thought it was all settled.” 

“For the love of God, Nora Lee, haven’t you any forgive- 
ness? You treat me like a perfect stranger.” 

Tears rushed to her eyes. She checked them, saying child- 
ishly: “The least you can do is to—to—well, it’s up to you to 
make me forget that. I have a right to be cold, but you have 
no right to get hurt by it.” 

He was too young and inexperienced to know what she 
meant. Too young to know that she was merely taking the 
feminine right to be icily remote; to repel him with every word 
and look, all the while on fire with the longing for him to brush 
aside her opposition; grab her with a lordly right in his arms, 
smother her protests in kisses. 

He went back dejectedly to the thing that ate at his peace. 
“Why don’t you tell Richard we’re engaged? He’ll quit com- 
ing; quit sending these gifts. He'll have to when we're 
married.” 

“Won't it be time enough, Dane, to give up all the cheerful 
things when I have to?” 

“Why should you take from him?” 

“T’d take these flowers if the garbage man sent them. 
They’re beauty. I love it and want it. It’s not the sender 
that counts.” 


“You'll reason the same way when I can’t give you things. 
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You can’t do it because the garbage man isn’t sending you 
flowers and they’re not dropping like manna from heaven. 
They mean something to the sender. He has a right to sup- 
pose they mean something to you.” 

“He doesn’t.” 

“He’s in love with you. He’s mad about you.” 

Son ne!” 

“Then, damn it, why is he pussyfooting around ?” 

He saw her grow pale—saw her eyes cower from his. In 
that moment she thought imploringly: ‘Oh why don’t you be 
sweet about things like you were? Why don’t you act as 
though you loved me?” 

Beyond all else she wanted his tenderness, the laugh in his 
eyes; the young swagger in his tongue—wanted to hear him 
say as he had of Max: “I’m not jealous—not by a darn— 
it’s I that you love!” 

But he had forgotten merriment. He was oppressed with 
doubts. She craved all these things—she was used to them. 
Had he a right to snatch her into poverty? Would he give up 
his job and accept unpleasant, monotonous tasks for her? 

Would marriage with him bring Nora Lee enough happi- 
ness to warrant the sacrifice? He considered this, but his 
thoughts went back obstinately to that picture of the girl in 
the cherry-colored hat—sweet eyes misted with tears, dear lips 
waiting for his ... Why shouldn’t Nora Lee measure up? 
What were a few flowers or costly clothes? There were 
deeper, truer things in life. They’d find them together. 

But in Boston he had roomed with a young couple—edu- 
cated, deeply in love, but pathetically poor. Two weeks after 
the girl’s baby was born he found her hanging out a tubful of 
clothes she had just washed. She was white with exhaustion 
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and leaned against the clothesline heavily. It had moved him 
unbearably. He hung up the clothes and thought bitterly of the 
fellow who put a girl in such a hole. 

Not much better was the fate he now offered Nora Lee. 
Why should she take it? Either Max or Richard could give 
far more. 

Saturday afternoon Mickey Grant and Connie came to his 
office. He was making plans for a little bungalow on their 
Los Gatos place. The talk drifted to Max. Connie said with 
a laugh: “That slick Nora Lee was daft on him for a while. 
Fancy, she went up there on Saturdays to his house. They 
walked in the forest. She kept it tightly to herself. But I 
learn all things sooner or later.” 

He pulled up a dusty bundle of blue prints, wild pictures 
of Nora Lee and Max flashing through his brain. She went 
up to his house—kissed him—walked through the forest. Steel 
blades of fury ripped his nerves to tatters. 

At three o’clock he went to Nora Lee’s. He entered noise- 
lessly, for the door to her apartment was left open. 

Glancing into the living room he saw two figures—Nora 
Lee in a flame-colored negligee; Richard covering her with his 
arms, bending down, kissing her, once, again—God, would 
he never stop! 

Blood flew into his brain—made a madman of him. 


rie ack ON 
DANE’S AWAKENING 


SHE let Richard do that—made no protest. 

In the sick violence of his emotion, he was about to dash 
from the house; never to look at her again. But he saw Rich- 
ard’s arm slacken. He turned abruptly to the small sun room 
and stood in the shadow. Richard passed down the hall and out. 

He bit his lips, swearing, unable to master the sobs that 
rushed against his throat. He felt outraged as though a loved 
thing of beauty—his and incredibly sweet—had been slain 
before his eyes. He was forced to watch—to stand powerless 
and watch. 

A sound came to him across the hall—soft, pitiful, murmur- 
ing. He could see Nora Lee standing near the table where 
Richard left her—leaning against it. Her back was toward 
him. She toyed with flowers in a bowl. Graceful, cold, tear- 
ing petals from an orchid, letting them flutter slowly to the floor. 

He saw the black, curly head lowered; the ripple of the 
silken negligee; saw the cane she used now to aid her in walk- 
ing dropped on a chair. A cry charged upward. 

Without turning, Nora Lee called in a relieved, half-sobbing 
tone that he thought was the residue of her deep emotion: 
eioane 1s, that, YOU °” 

He answered dumbly: “Yes.” 

“You sound tired.” Still she didn’t turn. 

“You seem absorbed. Perhaps I’ve come at the wrong 
time?” 

A sharp, broken gasp: “Yes—perhaps you have.” 
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She faced him then, reaching out her hand. He noticed the 
deep pallor of her cheeks, her eyes lowered. 

He walked up to her, but without touching her hand, de- 
manded fiercely: “Nora Lee! Do you love me?” 

“Love you? Why, what’s the matter, Dane?” 

“Answer me!” 

Fire shot into her pale cheeks and moody eyes. The full, 
vivid lips parted. She stared at him, indignant and hurt. 
“Why do you act so? Why do you stalk in here like this?” 

He caught hold of her hands and squeezed them cruelly: 
“You answer! Are you going to marry me? Or are you 
playing with me like you play with others?” 

She raised her head angrily, the dark hair flung back. She 
looked for the first time into the desperate anguish of his face 
—saw the haggard trembling of his sweet, stubborn mouth. 
She put her hand pleading and bewildered on his arm: ‘Dane 
—what has happened? Why are you so furious?” 

She felt weak and unable to breast another storm just then. 
She thought miserably, “Has he been drinking, too?” 

He stared back at her and shot through his teeth: “You 
don’t know, I suppose? You're mystified? You've played 
with me, Nora Lee, for three years, but you don’t do it any 
longer !” 

“T’ve played with you? Why do you say a thing like this? 
Is it my fault you went away? My fault we haven’t money 
enough to get married? I said I’d do it the moment you were 
ready—”’ 

“And you were glad the moment didn’t come yet! It gives 
you time still for your playing. You like that!” 


“What are you talking about! How do you dare to say 
all this?” 
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“Nora Lee, did you go up to Max’s house on Saturday after- 
noons and remain there till the evening alone with him?” 

She pressed her hands backward on the table, the blue fire 
dulling in her eyes. 

“You did? You went to Max’s house again and again? 
Gave him all your Saturday afternoons?” 

“TI went to Max’s house. What about it?” 

He stood beside her, trembling, and pressed her hands hard 
against the table. “Good Christ, Nora Lee! You admit that? 
And all the promises we had between us?” 

She turned her head swiftly but the tears raced to her eyes. 
“Let go of my hands, Dane. I’m sorry about that, but there 
was no harm in it—oh, there wasn’t!” 

He took a sharp step backward. “No harm in that! No 
harm in Richard’s diamonds! Only a piece of luck that he 
gives you a furnished apartment!” 

Suddenly his eyes were accosted by the great bowl of 
orchids Nora Lee had fingered. His hand swept out, dashing 
bowl and flowers to the floor. 

Surveying them he folded his arms and gave a short, throt- 
tled laugh. It laid terror on her. “No harm! You want these 
things! You don’t want what you thought so fine three years 
ago. You want beauty and you don’t give a damn how you 
get it!” 

She stood erect and still, the proud, resolute chin raised, her 
lips drawn sharp against her cringing pain. 

He wanted violently to break that proud calm; strike rawly 
on her heart. “Why did you lead me along, Nora Lee? Why 
didn’t you tell me what a damn fool I was and be done with 
it? Good God, if I had any sense I would have known. You 
ran out on me when [I was coming home—dashed off with 
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this smooth rotter. You like the gay times he can give you. 
You take his gifts. Use his luxury!” 

“Oh stop!” 

“And you go alone to Max’s house. You never open your 
lips about that. What in God’s name do you think men are 
that you can pull stuff like that and get away with it?” 

She walked up to him and stamped her foot: “Don’t say it! 
Don’t dare! I went to Max’s house and typed and that’s all 
there was to it. I kissed him a few dozen times. I thought I 
—lI’ve told you—I’ve—oh, you should be ashamed to speak so!” 

The acute misery of his half-lowered eyes; the white, twitch- 
ing line of his mouth unnerved her. He said with a gulp: “I 
am ashamed. But I kept my faith with you and it was pretty 
damn lonesome; pretty damn hard. I could have stepped about 
and gathered a few pleasures, too. But I thought you were 
thinking of me all the time and counting on—on the things we 
promised each other. So I stuck home and tried to study 
and thought you were doing the same and wondered about you 
and if the time seemed long to you and if you were almost 
crazy wanting to see me—’” He went up to the wall and struck 
his fist against it and kept his back turned. 

She stooped down to pick up the broken flowers: ‘Why are 
you saying these things now, Dane? I told you of Max. 
There’s nothing more to tell. You didn’t seem to care. Why 
is it different now?” 

He turned about, a blazing savagery in his eyes: “You sent 
Max away. Why? And kept Richard! What claim has he 
on you that he didn’t need to go? Why does he come here 
every day? Why does he spend a fortune entertaining you? 
No wonder you scorn my paltry hundred and fifty!” 

She pressed the orchids against her face, her heart muted. 
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“What does he get in return for what he gives?” 

She got up, limping, and dumped the flowers in the fireplace. 
Her tongue, even her hands, turned rigid with swift, consum- 
ing fury: “You've said enough! I think you’ve said enough! 
I think you better go!” 

“And leave you to him? No, by God, I don’t go! Not yet. 
If you think, Nora Lee, that any man can kiss you the way 
that dirty rotter did and not mean harm by it; if you think 
he can hold you the way he did—” 

She flashed her hands to her face: “You saw that?” 

“T saw it!” 

“He’d been drinking.” 

“You never kissed him before? He never kissed you?” 

“Wait—listen, Dane—don’t go wild like this—don’t spoil 
everything—” 

“T spoil things!” 

“Listen—I can tell you about those things—about all— 
listen—” 

“To what? An affair with Max—pass that up—harmless! 
But what about Richard? What’s his hold that you wouldn’t 
dismiss him even after I got here? Even after you pledged 
yourself to me. Lord God, you must take me for a reeling 
fool! You carry on under my own eyes. Let him kiss you 
till— Good God, this is the way you waited for me! The 
way you longed for me—Nora Lee?” 

‘If he had raised his hand and struck her, she would have 
borne it. But when he came over suddenly humble and would 
have taken her in his arms, a flaming revulsion seized her; a 
wild, imperious hardness. She flung out a hand striking his 
away and drew herself taut. ‘No! Don’t touch me! Don’t 
give me any lordly pardon! Are you done? Then you go— 
GO!’ 


J 
CHAPTER XXXII 
A FUTILE WAIT FOR DANE 


Nora drew her hands sharply together, waiting with 
strained, angry heart. She expected him to plead; to begin 
again. 

He reached to the chair and picked up his hat, rubbing his 
sleeve in a vacant, slow way over the band. Without raising 
his eyes, without one backward glance he went out of the room. 

She crept to the window, pasting her face against the chilly 
glass, holding the curtain that one looking up might not see. 

He had his hat pulled down over his eyes, his hands dug in 
his pockets. He went hurling himself with a hostile swift- 
ness down the hill. 

She raised the window—wondered if the sound reached him. 
He swung round the corner—was gone. 

She had sent him away from her; had shouted: “Go!” After 
the three full sweet years he had given her. Her heart cowered 
in shame; it sank with a miserable despair. 

Hours passéd in an unbroken stillness; fear lodged in a liv- 
ing load on her breast. She wondered where he was; what he 
was doing. She recalled ugly stories of men who went out 
and got drunk, searching out desperate women and throwing 
to the winds all pride and honor. She grew weak fancying 
Dane, his hat pulled over his eyes, stalking through some nar- 
row, darkened street, a girl in a ribald hat at his side. 


He might do this. Three years he had remained true to 
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those boyish promises; kept his faith because he thought she 
was keeping hers. Now, when he believed she had failed; 
when he went away in that murderous despondence—? 

Because her suffering gnawed so incessantly she turned its 
tooth on him. Why had he come with those accusations, giv- 
ing her no chance? And at a time when she was in pain and 
not equal to defending herself? Why had he plunged so head- 
long into his abuse of her? 

Was that love? Then she was lucky to be rid of it! Free 
from one who could lash her heart so burningly. 

But when she faced the future with him gone she turned 
cold and longed to die. 

He was suffering too. He would be going over the scene 
and recall the brutal things he had said. Then he would be 
covered with shame and would rush to her, seeking humbly her 
pardon. She would grant it swiftly—beg his. 

She waited for this. When days passed and no word came 
her fears became now fury; fury melted to longing; longing 
hardened again to resentment. 

Thursday Richard came just after Sallie had left the house. 
He was a sober, penitent Richard. He was pale; the small 
fascinating eyes serious and pleading. 

Nora Lee saw none of this. She faced him with blazing 
eyes and proud, uptilted chin. She thought of phrases Dane 
had used—“Smooth rotter,” “slick little ticket.” 

“Don’t dare to bring me flowers! Don’t dare!” She flung 
the pure, fragile lilies back in his face. 

He took it with a kindling, bold admiration. Then with a 
rueful little-boy look he picked up the flowers: “They’re not 
responsible, Nora Lee.” 

She surveyed him with hot indignation. 
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“T didn’t hurt you, Nora Lee. I wasn’t quite myself.” 

“Don’t speak about it. You did hurt me. You made it seem 
that you do these things because I was fool enough to take 
this apartment cheaply from you.” 

He pinched the neat mustache viciously. “Don’t be alto- 
gether unjust. I’ve liked giving you things, Nora Lee. I’ve 
never presumed on it. Never! What happened would have 
happened if you were a queen and I your lackey.” 

She made an impatient, angry gesture. Richard didn’t count. 
All the Richards in the world didn’t matter. She said wearily:. 
“Never mind! It’s past.” 

She paid no attention to his words. She was thinking bitterly : 
“Suppose he should come this moment and find Richard 
berer 

He didn’t come. At the end of a week from the sheer long- 
ing to hear his name spoken, she called up Mickey Grant. She 
learned at least that he wasn’t dead; he had done no terrible 
thing—at least Mickey didn’t mention any tragedy. He talked 
as though.she knew every move Dane made. So he must be 
living on in the same outward routine—he and Mickey having 
lunch together, swapping jokes, laughing— 

For a few days this filled her with a storming resentment. 
The false pride of him that kept him silent! She considered 
coldly the crucifixion her life would be if she married him. 
Why, one look—one hurt look from him and whole days would 
be ruined. She would give up all material pleasures—even 
sell her car; go with poor, dingy clothes. And in return wait 
hungrily for his royal will! Give up all and perhaps not even 
find a great, generous love. If he were generous would he 
not have come again? Would he fly into a rage and make 
vicious accusations ? 
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But she was like all the women who ever loved—her heart 
dying on her hand for him. 

In the middle of the second week she was able to go out. 
She drove to the bookstore across from his office building and 
parked the car. She waited from four o’clock till six—waited 
for a glimpse of the bronzed, young face, the deep-set eyes and 
rugged jaw. He didn’t come. Three days she parked here 
waiting—growing excited with her hope. He never came. 

The third night she sat at her mother’s desk, idly turning 
the pages of her diary. 

Why should she remain silent? Was that pride? Or was it 
only poverty and meanness of spirit? Pride was to do the 
thing you wished, the thing that seemed right and give no heed 
for the voice of convention, no attention to the reaction of 
others. 

She began to write—one of those impetuous, fervent letters 
that in two years’ absence had kept so vital the current of his 
love. She poured out, unrestrained, the warm torrent of her 
feeling, filling page after page. She ended: 

“, . for you to return. Come now—because you know 
that things you said of me are not so. None but you has 
ever dwelt in my heart . . . none ever can.” 


She sent the letter to his office. She waited, whipped with 
eager expectance all the next day. 
No answer came. Weeks passed and there was none. 
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CHAPTER XXXIHI 
SHOULD A GIRL TELL? 


SHE became wild with a cold, furious despair. She wrote a 
flaming letter summoning Richard back—wrote to Max. 

It was August and her vacation time. She went across the 
bay to spend a week with Virginia, who was to be married. 
Virginia was pathetically, ardently, beautifully in love. Not 
with Humphrey Arnold now, but with a young engineer she 
had met, loved at first sight and to whom almost immediately 
she pledged herself. 

Nora Lee was to be the bridesmaid. Of all the girls in 
Connie’s set, Virginia wanted only Nora Lee with her. 
Imagining that Nora Lee alone shared her white, burning 
ideals. 

As Nora Lee sat at a small dressing table, twisting the little 
ring Dane had given her and liking the cruel way it pinched 
her finger, Virginia came into the room. 

Virginia pulled a wicker stool close to Nora Lee’s bench. 
She talked about her trousseau. Did Nora Lee really think it 
gorgeous? She talked about Cleveland Wayne, the man she 
was to marry, and the wedding, and brides and love. 

Suddenly she said: “I had a letter from Brownie Mills 
Carter to-day. Wasn’t it surprising the way she ran off and 
married him so soon after that affair with Harry Wells? Do 
you suppose, Nora Lee, she told her husband about that?” 


_ “Why should she?” 
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“Don’t you think a girl should tell a man that she intends to 
marry things like that?” 

“You mean tell him about petting? Things like that? Why 
should she? They do it. Besides, there can’t be much harm 
in a little kissing.” 

“But other things? Do you suppose men don’t care about 
that any more?” 

Nora Lee’s breath became insupportable. She leaned down 
and picked up her dress from the floor, unwilling that Vir- 
ginia should see the fiery red spurting to her temples. “Oh— 
if you mean that—well, it’s different—” 

“You think she should tell that? If you loved a man, 
wouldn’t you rather die than tell it? How do you suppose 
Brownie managed ?” 

“Oh, I don’t believe she had any such tragedy to report!” 

Virginia picked up the buffer and slowly ran it over her 
nails. “Do you remember what she said that day at Connie’s 
—if it was the last hour of the earth she would go to Harry? 
She would know love before she died? Well, I guess Brownie 
didn’t wait for the last hour of the earth.” 

“That’s an awful thing to say about a girl, Virge—I don’t 
believe it.” 

“You don’t! Well, what do you suppose happened last year 
when Brownie changed all her plans about the Yosemite camp- 
ing trip and disappeared for six weeks?” 

“Didn’t she go to New York where her father’s sister was 
dying ?” 

Virginia’s lips were shaking and colorless: “No. She went 
to Los Angeles to a hospital. Harry Wells didn’t want to 
marry her and she was tired of him. So she got out of it. 
We can get away with it, that far. And it was all hushed up. 
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Nobody knows it except her mother and a few others. The 
nurse told me. But I was wondering if Brownie kept it secret 
from her husband. Would a man marry a girl, knowing of 
such a thing?” 

Nora Lee was now on fire with agitation. She failed to 
notice Virginia’s dilated eyes and ashen cheeks; the hollow tone 
that implored: “Would a man marry her, Nora Lee?” 

“They do it. Yes—lots of men knowingly marry such 
girls.” 

“Do the girls tell? Would you tell if it happened to you? 
You have strong opinions. I wish you’d answer. If you were 
Brownie Mills would you have confessed? Suppose you'd 
gotten away with it much better than she did so that no one 
was sure there’d ever been really anything—would you tell, 
then?” 

“T don’t know how I’d feel about it. But if we marry them, 
why shouldn’t they marry us? If they worship this whiteness 
so much why don’t they help to maintain it? It looks to me 
that they’re purely selfish about it—they want some extravagant 
and beautiful gift handed to them without pay. 

“But why should they demand more than they give? No! 
If I did it, I'd be remorseless. I’d not for a moment permit 
the man to think he had a right to know or was going to know 
anything about my life before he came into it. It’s an insult 
to all the women in the world to allow men to say what the 
bride should bring to marriage when they come with any stains 
they please. I think if I did it, I’d fling it at the man and 
say: ‘If you, why not I? This has got to be fifty-fifty from 
start to finish!’ Why should they be the censors unless their 
own records are immaculate ?” 

“But the girl is supposed to be different so it’s a kind of 
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trickery if she marries without telling, isn’t it? Especially if 
she thought the man cared?” 

“Tf he truly loved her, he wouldn’t care about it.” 

“Oh, yes he would.” 

“But he’d marry her anyway.” 

“Cleve wouldn't!” 

Nora Lee lifted her eyes—an unaccountable trembling seized 
her: “Why, how do you know?” 

“He’s said as much! I mean—why, he’s always telling me 
—oh, you know his pet name for me—but of course I can’t 
tell you that—” 

She pressed her hands against her throat. Her cheeks 
looked dragged as though deep, chalky lines were drawn from 
the temples to her lips, and suddenly she smiled—a wavering, 
fainting smile. “He thinks I’m so different, Nora Lee. Answer 
me—lI can’t ask anyone else. Shall I tell him? Will he marry 
me if he knows?” 


\ 
CHAPTER XXXIV 


VIRGINIA’S HOUR STRIKES 


Nora Lee turned her gaze from the abandoned despair in 
Virginia’s chalky face. 

Virginia’s ashen lips moaned faintly: “Oh, you’re hating 
me! I shouldn’t have told you. I had to. If I didn’t tell some 
one I’d go insane. I’m almost that now. If I didn’t come here 
to you, Nora Lee, I would have told Cleve. I guess you think 
V’m—I don’t know—TI think I must be dying with shame. I 
wish I’d never promised Cleve. I wish I’d rushed from him 
in the beginning.” 

Nora Lee, white and listless: “In the beginning—yes—” 

Virginia pressed her palms burningly against her cheeks. 
“You don’t know, Nora Lee. In the beginning I couldn’t let 
him go. You don’t know what it meant to hear him say things 
to me, to look in his eye and see—oh, dear; it was such a dif- 
ferent look he had for me. I had to have it. I couldn’t give 
it up. It made me feel as though all that other hadn’t hap- 
pened. 

“So I felt all right about taking his love. I thought: ‘It’s 
past. It wasn’t the real Me who did that other thing. It’s 
the real Me Cleve loves. So I’m not hurting him.’ 

“Listen, Nora Lee! I read a story of a married couple. 
While the wife was away the husband fell momentarily in love 


with another girl. When his wife returned he was filled with 
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remorse. The thing seemed like an awful dream. The wife 
never suspected. She was perfectly happy. But he couldn't 
stand his own pain. Finally he told her. She couldn’t for- 
give him—not because of his sin but because of his confession. 
She said it was wanton selfishness to unload his conscience and 
heap the anguish of his infidelity on her. 

“I thought about that story and it helped. I decided that if 
ever I loved I’d carry my own burden. Then Cleve came. 
I thought, ‘He loves me as I am now. I will be all he hopes 
I am. In the past he didn’t know me; what happened can’t 
concern him.’ I decided to blot even the memory away. It 
seemed to me the brave way—” 

“Oh, don’t go back on that decision. It is the braver way—” 

She was almost unable to speak. She felt as though she 
were standing on the rim of a breaking world. 

“Why are you going back on it now, Virginia?” 

“Tt’s the things he keeps saying. Telling me I’m an angel. 
His snow maiden. I can’t stand it. It’s as though I’ve tricked 
him. He loves me because of his ideal of me. I’m not that. 
You can’t imagine the anguish. I'd give anything—lI’d be 
willing to die if I could wipe it out. Oh, Lord, Nora Lee’ — 
Virginia drew her hands together and pounded them against 
her lips—“the things we throw away for Nothing—Nothing! 
We get NOTHING back. It’s all lies about the gayety. I 
never wanted to do it. It seems almost—almost as if you 
have to—” 

Nora Lee rose unsteadily. “Don’t tell—wait, Virginia—let 
me think—” 

She saw Virginia moving palely, a glimmer of blue to the 
door. 


So this was the way these affairs ended! Virginia and 
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Humphrey Arnold; Brownie Mills and Harry; herself and 
Max. She flamed at the thought. 

Suddenly there came before her the image of a sad, beauti- 
ful girl, the look of an angel in her deep, tender eyes. At the 
girl’s feet a man knelt. And the way his head bowed against 
the girl’s hand went through the heart like a sob. No flip- 
pance there; no impudent trifling with Life. 

This magnificent emotion Margaret had finally accepted only 
because of its tragic inevitability. The girls of Nora Lee’s set 
—why—“they almost had to do it! And for Nothing!” 

She trembled. Was Margaret, her mother, mistaken? Was 
Love the timeless ecstasy of the spirit she seemed to find it, so 
that her face had always that holy, wondrous radiance about 
it? But now everything was changed; people did openly and 
for a mere shabby excitement what Margaret had done only 
under the drive of overwhelming emotion. 

She said to herself aloud: “For a thrill!” Yes, Connie, 
Virginia, Nora Lee—all of them accosted Life with a slap on 
the back, demanding: “Come through! Give us delights!” 

The world had changed. Yet still were some who paid. 

Her thought returned to Virginia—poor, white Virginia. 
Could Virginia help what she had done? How could anyone 
tell what another had suffered? She remembered Virginia 
riding off with Humphrey Arnold that afternoon. How pa- 
thetic the fluttering of Virginia’s hand seemed. 

When Margaret died Virginia had been an angel. She had 
understood. She had put her arms about Nora Lee and said 
soft, beautiful things that made grief less terrible. Was it 
because of this sad thing in her own life that she had such 
sweet sympathy for another? 

But because of this should Cleveland Wayne refuse to marry 
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her? Nora Lee dropped flatly into the small chair. Who was 
this Cleveland Wayne that he should demand so much? 

She stole down the darkened hall to Virginia’s room and 
softly turned the knob. Virginia was sitting at a table, her 
head bowed in her hands. Nora Lee whispered. She put her 
arms about Virginia and kissed her and repeated all these 
things she had thought. She became excited and said many 
things she didn’t quite believe. If it was what she had done 
that made Virginia so kind when Margaret died, then she 
ought to be glad and not sorry about it. Why should she 
regret what had made her better? And all men were supposed 
to do as they pleased—women had the same rights. 

“You're right, Virginia, it didn’t hurt the real You one bit. 
How can such a thing hurt a person’s spirit any more than it 
injures your soul if your finger gets chopped off?” 

Virginia clung to her. Finally she said: “TI cannot—cannot 
tell. I never will. He never needs to know.” 

One afternoon Nora Lee and Virginia’s mother were writ- 
ing cards on the little boxes of wedding cake. Virginia came 
in from a luncheon. She threw a white, agonized glance at 
Nora Lee and ran up the stairs. 

Nora Lee followed. Virginia gripped her arms, swaying 
against the banister. She smiled crazily: “Tell mother not 
to bother—we won’t need the wedding cake!” 


CHAPTER XXXV 
CLEVE’S QUESTION 


“He knows.” Virginia’s dark eyes shut. Her colorless 
face frightened Nora Lee. She turned and darted down the 
hall. The key snapped in its lock. 

Sick with terror, Nora Lee whispered: “Let me in, Vir- 
ginia. Open it! Tl call your mother!” 

Virginia opened the door and smiled vaguely: “My poor 
mother, Nora Lee—’ She knelt before a cedar chest, and 
pulled out a silken mass of delicate underwear. “All this— 
she made it all, Nora Lee. Lock the door. Never let her 
know. You'll never tell?” 

“What are you going to do with these? What are you going 
to do?” 

Virginia leaned over until her small, beautiful head was half 
buried in the flutter of chiffons and laces. “I had lunch with 
Cleve’s sister. She knows about me. I saw it in her eyes. 
That’s why she phoned this morning and insisted that I meet 
her. She quizzed me. She asked about Humphrey Arnold 
until I was almost out of my mind.” 

“Did you tell her?” 

“No!” 

“Then she can’t know. You don’t suppose Humphrey Ar- 
nold would tell, do you?” 

“They do. Men boast. I’ve heard them. Sometimes they 


drink too much and then they tell. He promised me he never 
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would. I asked for a last favor. He swore it. But what 
made her look at me the way she did?” Virginia stood up, 
dropping an armful of pink lingerie. She stared at the fluffy 
heap, knocking her fist against her mouth. “Oh, isn’t life 
funny, Nora Lee! He’ll be here inan hour. In an hour every- 
thing will be finished !” 

She sat before her bureau, her hair falling, her hands so 
nerveless that finally Nora Lee took the comb and set the soft 
golden strands in a Greek knot at Virginia’s neck. She said, 
with tears flying to her eyes: ‘“You’re good enough and sweet 
enough for any of them! Oh, what a shame—what a shame!” 
At the same moment she was telling herself wildly: “For 
NOTHING! Oh, God, what we throw away for nothing!” 

Virginia and Cleve were going for the marriage license. 
Virginia said dumbly: “If his sister knows she’s told him by 
now. She’s that kind. She wouldn’t hold it a minute. We 
won't get the license. It will be all ended by to-night. Oh—to- 
morrow!” 

Nora Lee watched them ride off in Cleve’s new sedan— 
bought for the wedding trip. 

She saw Cleve’s eyes dwell happily on Virginia’s upturned, 
pallid face—saw the tender, imploring look, half weeping and 
half laughing that Virginia sent to him—saw Cleve’s head lower 
and a light kiss brush on her fair, white forehead. 

Nora Lee’s heart twisted with a short, sickening pang. She 
had the same feeling of frantic suspense as when Margaret 
fought with death—the same straining wish to escape. Four 
days—she would be glad and relieved—dizzy with relief when 
it was all over. 

A few hours later Virginia rushed into Nora Lee’s arms, 
her voice bubbling. He didn’t know! They had the license. 
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Oh, if the time were only here! If it were only to-night! 

That evening and the next day Virginia was like a child 
in her mad gayety. Presents came. They went dashing to the 
door ; opening the boxes. The upstairs sitting room had a table 
running its entire length. This was now a-glitter with silver, 
crystal, bronze. Virginia came over and linked her arm in 
Nora Lee’s. She had her hair parted and coiled softly free 
from her face. Her dark eyes were shadowed. These and 
the faint, penciled brows were the only color in the flowerlike 
whiteness of her face. 

“How can I ever thank you, Nora Lee, for all you’ve done? 
You've helped me so.” 

“Are you happy, Virginia?” 

“Yes—I think I did the better thing. He will never, never 
regret it. I will be better than any wife ever was before.” She 
smiled. She looked like the pictures of Saint Cecilia with 
little cherubs strewing roses on her hands. Suddenly tears 
filled her eyes. “It would be only cruel to tell—” 

She broke off with a sharp: “Who’s talking? Is that Cleve 
in the hall? Go and see, Nora Lee! Why is he here— 
hurry—” She stood at the table, scrutinizing a small ivory 
figure on a bronze base. Her hand reached out and caught 
Nora Lee’s sleeve. “He knew I was to try on my wedding 
dress. Perhaps he has just come to see me in it? I told him 
not to come—go and see, Nora Lee! Send him up here. Keep 
my mother away—” 

Cleve Wayne was a young man of twenty-six, with soft, 
ardent eyes and an eager, determined mouth. He looked 
younger than his years because of a boyish exuberance in his 
manner. He had a rosy complexion and wore sideburns at 


his ears. 
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He said to Virginia’s mother: “I just dropped in. Where's 
Virginia?” He was holding his hat and looking down at it. 
The tone had a dead, flat note. “I'll just run up a moment.” 

He passed Nora Lee and nodded vacantly. 

She said: ‘Cleve, Cleve, please!’ He went on with a dis- 
tant: “See you later.” 

Virginia scrutinized the ivory figure. She smiled and didn’t 
turn. “I told you not to come, Cleve.” 

“Yes. I thought you might like to see the wedding ring— 
if it’s the right size, now.’ He walked up and stood behind 
her. He tried it on her finger. 

She laughed and she noticed he kept his eyes averted; his 
cheeks were hueless. She touched the sideburns and asked 
faintly: “Are you very tired, Cleve?” 

“No—” His eyes, full of abject misery, turned on hers, 
“You look pale yourself, Virginia. Getting married has its 
perils—” He laughed harshly: “I’m rather done up—” 

He had suddenly put his arms about her and was now hold- 
ing her hands, pressing the palms tightly together. He raised 
her face and kissed it, asking hoarsely: “Do you love me, 
Virginia? Are you sure of it? And you know how I love 
you?” 

“T hope so—” 

“T’ve never Joved anyone before—neither have you. That’s 
the way it ought to be.” 

“Yes—oh, yes—the way it ought to be—” 

He turned from her sharply and began picking up the orna- 
ments, the silver knives and spoons from the table. She fol- 
Jowed him, making bright comments, fighting to keep her voice 
cool and even. 

He faced her ‘suddenly: “You’re nervous. aren’t you?” 
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“Well—you’re acting queer—well—” 

“I’m feeling queer. Ah, Virginia!” he swung about and 
caught her to him, and looked at her a long while, saying 
nothing. 

Then he smiled faintly: “Forgive me, Virginia darling, 
Queer, yes, I did feel that way. I came here to ask you a 
question. It seemed as though I had to know. But now, why 
I wonder that I gave it a moment’s thought. It is odd, though, 
you never spoke about it—not a word—I wonder why.” 

“What are you talking about, Cleve?” 

“Did you know Humphrey Arnold, Virginia?” 

Her eyes drank back their fear. “Why, yes—” 

“You never spoke of him.” 

“T know lots of people I’ve not spoken of. We haven't 
known each other so long. Oh, Cleve—when I’m with you 
why should I speak of anyone else? Do I care about all the 
girls in the world you used to know?” 

“That’s right—right. But you went with him a long while, 
didn’t you?” 

“Oh, not so long.” Her hands pinched the sleeve of his 
coat. “That is, not so long—not very long—” 

“Look at me, Virginia!” 

Tears rushed to her eyes. She hid her face against his 
shoulder. “What is the matter, Cleve? Why do you speak 
50. 

He turned her face upward and saw its mute, wild appeal. 
He asked puzzled: “Then you were engaged to him, were 
your” 

“Oh, no! Who said that? Why, we weren't really engaged.” 

“Not really engaged? What were you then? Why are you 
frightened about it?” 
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She tried to smile; to wet her lips and say lightly: “Oh, 
you’re enough to frighten anyone! Of course I’m not afraid.” 
But her tongue was parched and the cords of her throat tight- 
ened cruelly. She stared; her eyes burning in the blanched 
terror of her face. He dropped her hands. 

“Answer me, Virginia. It’s not true! Good God, it’s not 
true, is it?” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
VIRGINIA’S CONFESSION 


VIRGINIA remained mute, her mouth a drawn, frightened 
smudge of gray. 

“Answer, Virginia. Is it true?” 

“Ts—what—true?” The violence of her breath became an 
affliction. 

“About you and Humphrey Arnold.” 

“About being engaged, Cleve? Is that what you mean?” 

“Ts that all there ever was between you? Just an engage- 
ment? Virginia, don’t torture me. Why are you shaking? 
Your little hands are cold.” 

She wound them under his in a gesture of frantic, childish 
appeal: “Cleve, listen. You shouldn’t accuse me.” 

“T don’t. Why, darling! Just say it isn’t true. I only 
want to hear you say that. Ill believe you against the whole 
world. You know that. Don’t cry. Oh, here, kiss me. Look 
at me, little sweet darling. Don’t turn your head. Don’t 
cover your face like that.” 

She swayed, reaching her hand up quickly to push his lips 
from hers. “Wait, Cleve—wait. You must hear me. Oh, 
don’t judge. You see—I thought—I didn’t know at all—wait 
a moment—” 

His cheeks, his lips, even his eyes turned slowly to a clayey 
dullness. He took her hands and clenching them, peered into 
her face. “What didn’t you know? Good God, Virginia, are 
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you going to tell me the thing is true? If it is—say it! 
Speak!” 

She tried to pull from him. Little, shrill moans sobbed at 
her lips. 

Suddenly he gripped her shoulders, shaking her. “You 
can’t be that, Virginia! You can’t have tricked me so! Say 
you haven’t!” 

Then she began to cry; to plead wildly. She hid against 
his shoulder and moaned: “Listen—” 

He was now so uprooted that he stood there shaking her, 
unable to utter a syllable. 

Almost fainting she whispered: ‘Let me go—please! Oh, 
let me go!” 

He wrapped his arms about her, kissing her with a brutal 
violence, squeezing her white, imploring face in his hands. 
“You’re not that, Virginia. You couldn’t do that. There was 
never anything between you two. I believe you. Say it’s not 
so! Say they lie!” 

She lay motionless and sinking in his arms. She felt his lips 
demanding against hers: “Is it true? There was that affair?” 

Even her flesh cowered with the chill that went into her 
veins. “Listen, Cleve—let me tell you—oh, it’s true, but 
you see—” 

In the sudden release of his arms, she staggered. He 
steadied her. He was pushing her to a chair. He was walk- 
ing to the table and taking his hat. 

She watched him with a blind smile on her face. He stood 
before her a moment, a boy with the bubbling exuberance 
gone; a hard dullness in his eyes. She noticed the side- 
burns and wished to cry but there were no tears in her heart. 

He stared gauntly, fixing her image in his mind. He turned 
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dumbly and went out of the room. The thud of his feet came 
to her with physical pain as though he walked on her face. 
She counted—the first step, the second, the third, oh, now 
the last; the door opening, shutting. He was gone. 

Nora Lee found her with limp arms dangling over the chair, 
her eyes rigidly fixed on the opposite wall. She touched Vir- 
ginia’s shoulder. A wavering, dim smile went over the ashy 
lips: “He’s gone, Nora Lee. It’s quite over. Oh no—he 
isn’t coming back .. .” 

“He will, Virginia—he will!’ They faced each other 
dumbly as though a beloved thing lay dead between them. 

Virginia rose: “Oh, no, Nora Lee; you mustn’t go to him. 
Ts that what you say? You'll go and tell him I’m lovely? But 
I’m not. You'll make him see that he must love me more— 
oh—” She stood with her palms drawn together, the fingers 
touching her lips, the delicate black brows arched in a sad, 
bewildered inquiry. “TI must think what I should do.” 

She knelt on the floor and sorted the things in her chest. 
She turned sweetly to Nora Lee: “I’m doing this to help me 
think. I see you’re frightened. No—you mustn’t be. I 
will find some way...” 

When her mother came into the room she buried her face in 
the silky mass and laughed: “I’m counting my things, 
mother—” When her mother went, she turned to Nora Lee: 
“You won’t leave me, will you? You're afraid of me. [ 
would like to rest . . . to lie on the bed and sleep. Go down- 
stairs, Nora Lee. Talk to my mother.” 

Nora Lee moved about the room, numbed and terror- 
laden. She wouldn’t leave Virginia alone. 

At five o’clock a messenger brought a letter. Virginia took 
it to the window and read it. She turned her back and read 
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it again. After a long while she gave a faint, triumphant 
laugh: “Now you can leave me, Nora Lee! It’s all right. 
He says it’s all right. Oh, I must answer it. See—he says 
we will be married just the same—read that line. I'll try on 
the wedding dress soon—” 

She glided to her writing table and smiling took up Cleve- 
land Wayne’s picture. She waited for Nora Lee to go. 

Then she took the crumpled sheet of his letter and ironed it 
with her hand. No salutation. But there were letters in her 
chest that began extravagantly: “Dear little snow maid’— 
and “Darling sweet girl”’— 

She repeated these to the empty space above the single para- 
graph: 


“The day after to-morrow is our wedding day. It is too 
late to alter this and it would do no good, for you have killed 
in me the capacity to love. I am not going to blame you. I 
have spent three hours of crucifixion and I suppose these hours 
haven’t been sweet to you. Why you let me go on worship- 
ing what you weren't, I do not understand. It was a cruelty 
that is past curing. You could have told me in the beginning 
and given me the chance to go on or not as I wished. But you 
knowingly misled me—you listened and smiled when I poured 
out all the things I loved in you. I wonder how you endured 
it—I wonder how you justify it? I hear you moaning: ‘Lis- 
ten—listen— But what can you say? Virginia, what can you 
say? Iam finished with life now—I would like to walk out 
of it, for there is no beauty left that I will ever see—I am 
thinking of others—my mother and yours. So we will be 
married the day after to-morrow. I will go through with the 
ceremony. That is all there will ever be to it. If you were to 
kiss me now, I know that I would die.” 
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She tucked away the letter under her vest and it stuck 
against her heart like a claw that picked and picked. She 
smiled. She wrote: 


“Dearest My Dear—The day after to-morrow is our wed- 
ding day. How odd for me to recall now that you began your 
letter in just this way. Well, it is the holiest and most beauti- 
ful thing in the world, isn’t it? I have a strange idea that my 
life began when I met you, Cleve. All before that is shadowy 
and unreal, as though it belonged to another—as though really 
T had died and been born anew. Could such a thing happen, 
do you think? I like to feel that you only have been in my 
thoughts all my life long. 

“Dear Cleve, how often you have called me an angel and 
said I was so very white and beautiful. I laughed in my heart 
at that, just because of joy and because I thought I was and 
would always be whatever you wanted. You seemed to have 
that power to give me these great qualities, as though you 
were a god and were casting me in whatever form you chose. 

“Tt is rather terrible to love like this, Cleve, and I could have 
my heart torn out more easily than part with such a dear, dear 
gift. I think I had no choice at all. I had to take it. 

“T am pouring out my heart to you, as though you need to 


hear this all again. But I want you always to remember this, 
Cleve dear, and how blessed your love has been to me. It 


must be this way always with me. I must keep it as it was.” 


She put down the pen and taking out his letter read it slowly 
until it was burned on the nerves of her eyes and went from 
them and seared redly in her soul. She tore the letter into 
tiny fragments. Ah—if she were to kiss him now, he knew 
that he would die. 
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So she must never do that—no— 

Downstairs Nora Lee and her mother were waiting. She 
must try on the bridal gown. She slipped the soft, glowing 
satin over her head and raised the graceful, simple train over 
her arm. 

She stood hesitant—something she had forgotten—some- 
thing she was to do. Oh yes—she felt along the hall to her 
brother’s room—then into the small, gloomy cupboard—the 
dark room where he developed his pictures. 

On a shelf were jars. She searched for one with a brown 
label. Herb, her brother, had once laughed and told her about 
that jar—‘“Just one of those crystals—just one and no more 

HY OI a 

She leaned against the chair, whispering: “Yes—now!” 

She took down the jar, held it in shaking hands. Suddenly 
she seized a round bit of filter paper, poured out a little mound 
of the white crystals, twisted them deftly and ran back to her 
room. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
THE WEDDING POTION 


VIRGINIA went back to her desk, opened the filter paper and 
touched the crystals with her finger. She thought remotely: 
“One is enough.” A paralyzing chill transfixed her pulse. 

She got up dizzily and stood before the mirror. The late 
sun came in a slanting beam. She stood bathed in this tender 
light; her hair shimmered goldenly above the camellia-like 
whiteness of her face. 

There were pearls on the wedding gown—a yoke of them; 
above this her full young throat was bare. Many times Cleve- 
land Wayne had kissed its soft, warm hollow. She touched 
the spot. She closed her eyes, covering their lids with her 
cold, frightened hands. 

He would die if he ever had to kiss her again. She became 
weak and gripped the edge of the bureau. Three hours ago 
he had held her with imploring tenderness; he had whispered : 
“Oh, do you love me? Are you sure of it? And you know 
how I love you?” 

Now he would marry her, but she would never be to him 
other than a name—a hated name. She had nailed him to the 
cross, stolen his young, ardent joy so that he was finished with 
Life. He wanted to walk out of it! 

She looked about the room, bewildered, half fainting. And 
suddenly she was seeing herself as Cleveland Wayne now saw 


her—her arms about another—another’s lips on hers. She 
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raised her hands in a sick frenzy. Shut that out! Blot it 
away. Not she! She saw only the cold, dead gestures of the 
vanished emotion, and they were terrible to her. They were 
stark, ghastly things. 

They were killing her—pushing her to her death. Because 
of them she deserved to die—yes, deserved to die. 

No one would hold her back. They had let her run into the 
danger—had merrily blinded her eyes and turned her loose in 
the glad fields of life. And it looked so gay and there was 
such laughter. None had said: “Oh, don’t! Don’t!’ No 
one said: “Ah, wait! There is beauty exquisite and holy— 
wait! There is the transcendant hour—your soul and another’s 
—hbe patient!” 

No one had told her that. Her eyes widened in incredulous 
wonder. Why? Why had not her mother let her know that 
life has this precious gift? Why had she not talked and talked 
and talked about it? Could it be her mother didn’t know? 
Could it be that only she had so loved? And only she must 
now relinquish love? | 

She trembled—tears filled her throat warmly. Her breath 
became so difficult that she threw her head back, her lips 
parted and gasping like one who drowns. No one had told 
her. So she was going to die. Now—hurry— 

She made a little stumbling rush back to the desk and picked 
up the paper with the shining crystals. 

She could see into the sitting room; see the table with its 
gifts. The silver sparkled—it tossed little mirrors of light on 
the ceiling. She wheeled slowly about and raising the window 
let the filter paper flutter on the breeze. She stared after it 
with a passionate intensity. The paper would remain in the 
bright, sunny world. She would be gone. 
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The crystals gleamed in the palm of her hand. She would 
put them far back in her throat. No one would know what 
had happened. They would think it was heart failure. Oh, 
they would see her in this soft, wondrous dress—see a smile 
on her lips. 

They would say: “She had just gone upstairs a moment to 
try on the gown.” They would say how light-hearted she had 
been all that day, running about to answer the bell and be 
sure to open the presents first. Oh, she was a sweet, glad 
thing. She had no cause to die. 

They would see the love letter unfinished. They would be 
deceived by its young solemnity—its holy anticipation. 

Ah, yes—she had written it with her heart tuned to the 
wild grief in her mother’s face. Her mother, dear, bustling 
one with her rosy cheeks and small, crinkling eyes. Her 
mother who had stood on the chair yesterday and found the 
yellowed old box with the bridal wreath of orange blossoms 
tucked away in layers and layers of blue paper. 

Her mother stood before her fastening the blossoms on the 
bright, soft hair. And her mother’s eyes had filled as she 
whispered : 

“Dearie—oh, my dear little Jinny—to think you will be 
married—may the happiness I knew go with you all the way—” 

Her mother had wiped her cheeks on a tiny handkerchief 
with a blue border. Why did she remember that ?—a pretty 
little blue border— 

Now her mother would come into the room—would kneel 
down with a mad cry and touch a cold, dead face. God—dear, 
dear God! 

She pressed her palms over the tiny, sparkling heap and 
waited in a white frenzy while moments ticked. Die—going 
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to die—oh, she must die. She opened her hand quickly and 
was about to dash the crystals to the floor. 

Go through with it—yes—stand at the altar, give those 
mighty vows to one listening as to the cold nails in his coffin 
—ah, yes—to love—to honor—to hold through life the cher- 
ished and most dear—hold him so! Look into his face, clay-like 
with anguish; see him wince if her hand brushed on his— 

And when they were alone together; when they stood face 
to face that first moment— 

The thought of her mother trailed; went off on a vague, 
nebulous cloud. The room filled with these swirling fogs; they 
blurred the windows, made the walls sway—the pictures moved 
farther and farther—she could scarcely see them. And far 
off, dim and glimmering, was the sunlight in the other room— 
silver vases shining in a remote world. 

Fogs coming closer. Her mother gone now—No one here 
but him—only Cleve. And he was staring at her. She raised 
her hand and was about to touch the sideburns—touch them 
lovingly. He tried to move away like a figure in a frightful 
dream, But she held him. His blanched, drawn lips muttered. 

She smiled and wondered what he had to say. His lips 
moved uneasily—fearfully. . . . She lowered her head, strain- 
ing to hear. Ah, yes—she mustn’t kiss him. He would die if 
she were to do that—do that even once. 

Why, no—she didn’t’ mean to—not at all. She took the 
crystals between her thumb and forefinger. She waved her 
hand flutteringly. 

Her heart rose with a short, protesting sob. And she smiled 
—madly—oh, now—yes—now. She put the crystals far back 
on the root of her tongue. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
VIRGINIA POINTS THE WAY 


GOLDEN and white, a fairy thing of beauty, they found her, 
fallen to the floor. A smile touched faintly on the sweet, full 
lips; the dark, troubled eyes were closed. 

Finished !—the short, tragic chapter. Only yesterday she 
was a wee gold thing, running in from play to drop a bunch of 
withered daisies in her mother’s lap; only yesterday the 
mother’s heart glowed with happy dreams. 

Now they found the crystals adhering to Virginia’s stiffened 
fingers. ‘They saw the jar in her brother’s room with the 
stopper off. And one by one her little frightened footsteps 
were uncovered. ‘ 

Until they tracked her in that moment of desolation waving 
this stark adieu to Life. 

Why had she done this thing? What was her imagined ter- 
ror? So young in her pale loveliness—what need had she to 
die? 

The mother, biting her poor, tortured lips, crept upon Nora 
Lee again and again with this dumb, frantic query: “Why? 
Why did she do it—my little Jinny! Did they quarrel? Ah, 
tell me. But then there was that sweet letter—no—why did 
she do it? Could her mind have gone? Did we let her do too 
much? Was it nervousness? Or what?” 

Poor mother! No one would ever answer now. No one 


would ever tell the cause. 
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Nora Lee gave the letter to Cleveland Wayne. He asked 
forlornly: ‘You were with her a little while before? Do you 
know if she got a letter from me late this afternoon?” 

“Yes—” 

“How did she seem about it?” 

“She pretended to be glad.” 

“Ah—you say ‘pretend.’ Why? Do you think the letter 
made her do this thing?” He kept his face averted, but now 
he touched Nora Lee’s hand. 

She closed her eyes: “Perhaps not the letter. Oh, I thought 
the letter helped!” 

“What did she say to you—what?” 

“She showed me the line where you said you would 
marry her anyway. You would go through with the cere- 
mony.” 

He smote a fist against his palm and going up, dropped on 
his knees at Virginia’s coffin, hiding his face in her clasped, 
marble hands. Hours later he followed Nora Lee to the hall. 
He said brokenly: “You see it was I who killed her. I would 
to God I could go, too.” 

In the autumn sunlight they buried Virginia. Flowers 
dropped softly on the lowered coffin. Delicate white flowers 
—bridal flowers. 

Young people stood about, awed, weeping. 

Nora Lee turned from the grave, lonely with a deep spirit 
ual isolation. 

Some one walked at her side. “Ride with me, Nora Lee? 
Come with me?” The strong brown hand, hesitant yet eager 
on her arm. “Please? You must!” 

Past the machines: past these into the quiet of the trees 
He faced her: “Forgive me, Nora Lee?” 
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“You are the one who must forgive.” She suddenly looked 
up, her eyes full of tears. “Oh Dane, the mistakes we make!” 

“But if we learn, Nora Lee, before it’s too late? Won’t 
you take me now and let us try to make a go of it? Begin 
where we left off two years ago.” 

“But can we, Dane? You're sure you still want me. You 
didn’t answer my letter.” 

“Letter? Why, I never got a letter from you. I hoped 
and hoped you’d write.” He added boyishly: ‘You were the 
one who sent me away, you know.” 

“T wrote. I sent it to your office.” 

“We moved. I never got it. What did you say in that 
letter?’ He took her hand gently in his: “Say it, now, Nora 
Lee! Do you want me enough to struggle with me? To put 
up with hard, even shabby inconveniences? Is love worth 
that ?” : 

“Worth more! Oh, you can’t measure its worth. Necessary 
as the air we breathe. A soul can’t live without it.” 

“Then we should take it! Nora Lee, what did you write?” 

“T asked you to take me back.” 

“Oh—you did? Then I do—take you and keep you and 
make you want me always. Are we big enough for this, 
Nora Lee?” 

“We can grow.” 

THE END 
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